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N this page one year ago we discussed ‘‘Three Essentials: Good 

Houses, Longer Leases, Intelligent Tenants." 
. . t oe . . 

going to turn this phrase around and talk first about intelligent 


tenants. 


Just as Mr. T. B. Parker said recently that we need to discriminate 
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| needless risks, but you know that in many cases you can safely enough 
let him have money at 6, 8, or 10 per cent and save him from paying 
five times as much interest in the form of ‘‘time prices.”’ 
action will give a worthy tenant new heart for his work and bind him 
to you as a real partner. 


And _ such 
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FARM SCENE IN ENGLAND 


Our Cousins Across the Water Long Ago Learned That Soil Fertility Is of Primary Importance, and Every Farm Lease Is Made With This Fact in Mind 





between good and sorry farm laborers, so we need to discriminate be- 
tween good, intelligent tenants and sorry, incompetent ones, 
more in the man than thar is in the land,’ 
In fact, shiftless, incompetent tenants in ten years’ time may reduce 
your acre yields to fifteen bushels of corn or 150 pounds of lint 


cotton, whereas intelligent tenants, properly 
encouraged, might carry the yields beyond 
a bale per acre on cotton and 50 bushels per 
acre on corn. Which will you choose? 

It’s not simply a case of saying which you 
wiJl choose, however. The situation also 
calls for some doing, and here are four 
things to do. They will help you get and 
keep the intelligent tenants who will enrich 
your land and you instead of the shiftless, in- 
competent tenants who may actually injure 
your land $2 worth for every $1 they pay 
you in rent. 

First of all, aim at longer leases. Get a 
renter you know and can trust and rent to him 
for three, five, or ten years instead of one. 
Wouldn’t you take a keener interest in en 
riching and beautifying the place under such 
conditions?) Very well; so will your renter. 
Second, help your tenant about getting 


supplies. We don’t suggest that you take 


* as Sidney Lanier put it. 


**Thar's 


white families. 


Third, beautify the tenant house. 
houses; and dissatisfaction of wives and children at this point has driven 
from the farms thousands of the best class of intelligent, industrious, 
The house needn't be large or expensive, but it can be 
painted or at least whitewashed, the roof kept in good condition, and 
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Our renters deserve better 


the yard glorified with trees, vines, and flow- 
ers. Two or three grapevines, a pecan, a 
crape myrtle, and some fruit trees planted 


this fall may pay for themselves ten times 


Over in the next ten years. 

Finally, take an interest in your ten- 
ant’s social life. <A little friendly human 
interest here will be appreciated more than 
money. If you have a number of white ten- 
ants in your neighborhood, try to get other 
white tenants so as to geta more satisfactory 
community life. Letters from renters in this 
issue show how much concerned they are 
about this matter. And then get the renter 
into your Farmer's Union, get the renter’s 
family interested in some church, and en- 
courage the children to go to school. 

Good tenants mean good farms; poor ten- 
ants mean poor farms. Take the steps that 


are needed to get the right sort on your 
place. 
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RINCE ALBERT has a 
value that coupons or pre- 
miums can’t produce—quality! 


never been offered with P. A. 
State or national restrictions 
on their use make no difference 
to P. A. Men get what they 
pay for when they buy the 
national joy smoke—quality! 


Buy Prince Albert everywhere > 
bacco is soid in toppy red bags, 

tidy red tins, 10c; handsome acto. 
and half-pound tin humidors, and 
that classy pound crystal-glass 


humidor with sponge-moistener It is certain- sure you'll not 


top that keeps the tobacco in such 
fine condition. 


know the joy and contentment 
of a friendly old jimmy pipe or a home made cigarette 
unless you get on talking-terms with Prince Albert! 
P. A. comes to you with a real reason for all the 
goodness and satisfaction it offers. It is made by a 
patented process that cuts out bite and parch! It 
affords the keenest tobacco enjoyment! 

Introduction to Prince Albert is no harder than to walk into 
the nearest place that sells tobacco and ask for a “supply 


of P.A.” You pay out a littie change, to be sure, but it’s i“ 
cheerfullest investment you ever made! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 
BJ. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem,N.C. Copyright 1916 by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 

















Morning, noon, or night—for a thirst-quencher, or 
just for a delicious healthful beverage—you will find 
a new pleasure in every refreshing glass. 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution, 


Premiums or coupons have | 





PEAN UTS Pring better prices, cost less to pick, are picked 


cleaner, with less waste with the 


LILLISTON PEANUT PICKER. 


With the Liiliston you can do the work of many 
hands, do it better, quicker, easier. Why not 
save this labor and money? The Lilliston pays 
for itself every year. Learn what the Lilliston 
will do—read our satistaetion-or-money-back- 
guarantee. Once you know the Lilliston you will 
not do without it. 





Catalogue show ving models, TUES PE Su ate and 
our low factory pric sent FREE. Write for it 
now. 


NATIONAL MACHINE CORP. 


Box 10, SUFFOLK, VA. 

















When writing advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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SWAN trees © 





Shouid Hind You Equipped With 


WINCHESTER 


RIFLES anv CARTRIDGES 


They will insure your success as they have 
that of thousands of other hunters. Don’t take 
the chance of spoiling your hunt by using 
other makes, but take along Winchester Rifles 
and Cartridges—the always-reliable kind. 
You can get them to suit your ideas, as Win- 
chester Rifles are made in Single Shot, Re- 
peating and Self-Loading (or so-called auto- 
matic) models, and in various calibers; and 
Winchester Cartridges are made in all the 
different sizes. Ask your dealer about them 
and he will tell you they are “O. K.” 


THE W BRAND GETS THE GAME 
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| Ex: spire Jr., 
i Hoosier and 
Kentucky 
Grain Drills 


HERE is nothing mysterious about the way 


Hoosier, Empire Jz. and Kentucky drills 
have been crowding out the broadcasting method 
of seeding. They give bigger yields of better grain. 

These points are clearly seen: Drills save seed at the 
— because every individual kernel is planted right, with cover 

enough to protect it from cold ordrouth. You needn’t “play 
safe” by planting an extra quantity, for everyseed has its chance. 
Drilling means regular planting, no bunching here and lac': there 
—every seed has sufficient ground to support it. Theseed s.arts, 
grows, and ripens all together. Uniformity—that’s the word. 
Drilling does away with uneven stand, with half-ripe, half-green 
fields. Drilling gives you the maximum in grain, kernels all 
filled out and plump. ‘That means top yields, top prices. 

When you buy a drill, buy a Hoosier, Empire Jr. or Kentucky 
drill. Ever since 1857 the builders of these successful lines have 
studied to build always better machines. Today—well, ask any 
owner of a Hoosier, Empire Jr. or Kentucky drill. See the local 
dealer, or write us for catalogues and information. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO USA 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 











Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT 


BUTLER 











LSIKE clover does well on those 

lands which have proved best for 
lespedeza—the moist lands that are 
rather fertile, according to Prof. 
Martin Nelson, Director of the Ar- 
kansas Experiment Station. On the 
higher or dryer lands lespedeza is not 
doing much except for pasture. Mois- 
ture is essential to a good crop of les- 
pedeza, but still it covers and furn- 
ishes some feed on our thin dry lands. 





Lack of Capital a Serious Defect in 
Southern Farming 


E OFTEN hear it stated that 

farming requires less capital 
than other lines of business, but this 
is not generally true. Indeed, it is 
this erroneous belief which goes a 
long way toward making failures in 
farming. 

To do work economically a large 
investment in farm implements is now 
necessary. Economical production is 
no longer possible without a compar- 
atively large investment in machin- 
ery implements and livestock. The 
smaller the farm the larger this in- 
vestment in proportion to crops pro- 
duced. There is probably no one de- 
fect in Southern farming, which is 
more largely responsible for ineffi- 
ciency and failure than lack of capi- 
tal. Capital is not only necessary for 
farm equipment, but the amount re- 
quired is increasing every year and 
the advantages of sufficient capital to 
take all cash discounts are yearly be- 
coming greater. 


We not only need more capital for 
successful farming, but we need very 
much more capital, to such an extent 
that those without capital must even- 
tually be forced out of business. The 
farmer without capital can no more 
compete with the man who has, than 
in other lines of production, and the 
more quickly this is recognized the 
larger number of failures will be 
avoided. 





Fall Oats Will Pay You 


N THOSE sections where forage 

crops are short this season, the op- 
portunity to produce early feed next 
spring should not be overlooked. Ear- 
ly fall seeding of oats, barley or 
wheat may enable one to harvest an 
early crop of hay or grain. When the 
rust-resistant fall varieties of oats 
are sowed early and the seed treated 
for the prevention of smut, oats are 
as reliable a crop as we have. Late 
sowing and poor lands, poorly pre- 
pared, are the chief causes for fail- 
ures of the oat crop. 

Oats should be quite largely grown 
on every farm, because they are in 
themselves an excellent forage crop; 
but more especially because being 
sowed in the fall they form a good 
cover crop to prevent washing and 
leaching during the winter and be- 
cause they are sowed in the fall when 
farm work is not so pressing and har- 
vested after the rush of spring plant- 
ing is over. They also fit well into a 
double cropping system, which is es- 
sential to the best results in South- 
ern farming. Oats as the only crop 
on the land for an entire year are not 
profitable, but there is ample time af- 
ter the oats are harvested to grow a 
crop of soy beans, lespedeza or cow- 
peas. 

A crop that covers the land during 
the winter, furnishes a fair amount 
of excellent forage early in the sum- 
mer and gives an opportunity for the 
growth of a legume crop the same 
year is certainly one which should re- 
ceive more consideration at the hands 
The fact that 


the crop of 1916 was generally a fail- 
ure should not be given too great 
weight, for failures of the oat crop 
when sowed early on good land are 
extremely rare. 





Great Work Being Done by Girls’ 
Clubs 


HE magnitude and value of the 

educational work being done 
among the girls on the farms of the 
South is not fully appreciated. Few 
realize the far-reaching results of this 
work and its effects on the future 
homes of the land. There are 47,749 
girls engaged in club work in the 15 
Southern states. There are 32,965 
girls studying canning problems; 10,- 
205 girls are learning more of poultry 
raising; 3,721 are devoting special at- 
tention to bread-making; and 858 are 
enrolled in other work. 

The far-reaching effects which the 
information gained by the girls en- 
gaged in this work will exert during 
the years to come on the farm homes 
of the South can scarcely be over- 


ciently early in the spring, grazing 
may be practiced without injury to 
the yield of seed, and sometimes the 
yields may probably be actually in- 
creased thereby. But, we must ad- 
mit that as these crops are generally 
grazed in the South this grazing is 
probably a considerable injury, taken 
as a whole. 

Our oats are generally sowed too 
late, and it is certain that late seeded 
wheat or oats should not be grazed. 
Our winters are open and wet, oat 
and wheat fields are generally soft, 
if not actually wet, and it is quite cer- 
tain that on wet or soft lands fall- 
sowed oats and wheat are injured by 
grazing, especially by large or heavy 
animals. 

If, however, the oats or wheat is 
sowed early and has made a good 
growth and the land is sandy or is 
dry and firm enough, so that neither 
the crop nor the soil is injured by the 
tramping of the animals, then pastur- 
ing is advisable, because the feed se- 
cured is of value and the yields of 
grain are not lessened. 





More Agricultural Knowledge Needed 
by Both Landlords and Tenants 
HE tenant problem is one of the 


greatest importance to the devel- 
opment of Southern agriculture. In 





“Success Talk for Boys” 


“The Second Missionary Adventure.” 
Quick.] 


“SUCCESS WILL DEPEND ON WORKING TO- 
GETHER”’ 





“For This Reason,” Says Dr. Warren H. Wilson, “A Sense of 
Honor and Obligation Is Essential to Success” — This Week’s 





[Rev. Dr. Warren H, Wilson, author of this week’s ‘‘Success Talk for Boys,” 
one of the most forceful of present-day writers and speakers on rural problems. He 
is in charge of country church work of the Northern Presbyterian Church and author 
of several notable books, including ‘‘Quaker Hill,’’ ‘‘The Church of the 
try,” “The Evolution of the Country Community,” ‘‘The Church at the Center,” 

Next week’s ‘“‘Success Talk’’ will be by Herbert 
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pend on working together. 

Therefore, the boys of today 
must learn obedience and subordi- 
nation to one another, in order 
that as they grow up they may co- 
Sperate. If farming is ever to be 
a master occupation the farmers 
must codperate, find their own 
leaders, and stand by them. 

2. A sense of honor and obliga- 
tion is essential to success, for the 
same reason. The farmer of 50 
years ago needed to be independ- 
ent and had to decide everything 
for himself. The farmer of today 
needs to deliberate and to remain 


Qe: in the future will de- 





faithful to the agreement he makes 
with his fellow-farmers. 

3. Country boys must learn to 
use the materials at hand. This is 
the essence of living successfully 
in the country. You must be a 
creator. You must take dirt and 
make of it living things and even 
human health and courage. 

4. The country boy must respect 
himself and enjoy himself. He 
must stand on his own feet. He 
must not be afraid to be poor or 
to live close, and he must know 
how to enjoy his life as it is, and 
to think it the best life in the 
world. WARREN H. WILSON. 








estimated. There is but one serious 
deficiency in this work, and that is 
that it does not reach every girl in 
every home throughout the entire 
South. 





Pasturing Oats and Wheat Intended 
for Seed 


READER wishes to know if we 

advise the pasturing of oats and 
wheat that are sowed to be harvest- 
ed for seed. 

If the oats are sowed late, or if the 
wheat is sowed as late as generally 
advised to escape damage by the 
Hessian fly, we do not advise pastur- 
ing. Neither do we advise pasturing 
these crops when the land is soft or 
wet, especially by large animals like 
cattle and horses. Nor is it advisable 
to pasture at all, unless care is taken 
not to graze these crops too closely 
and to cease pasturing sufficiently 
early in the spring. 

It requires considerable care to 
graze these crops and avoid all dam- 
age from the tramping of the stock 
and from too close cropping of the 
plants. 

On the other hand, if the proper 
care is taken, the crops are sowed 
early and the grazing ceases suffi- 


fact, there is probably no more im- 
portant problem to be solved in order 
to put Southern agriculture on a 
sound basis. But the conditions are 
such as to make it quite impossible, 
at this time, to foretell the solution 
for our troubles arising from our 
faulty tenant system. 

An excellent farmer recently re- 
marked to the writer that good farm- 
ing was not possible under our sys- 
tem of share cropping. The same 
will be equally true when the ten- 
ants are Negroes and pay cash rent. 
In fact, with ignorant Negro tenants 
and the tenure of the lease for only 
one year, tenant farming is almost 
certain to be inefficient and unprofit- 
able farming. 

Tenantry is increasing and will 
continue to increase until something 
is done or some conditions arise 
which will enable the man of small 
means to regain possession of the 
land. The history of land ownership 
in all lands is that it passes into the 
hands of the few. As this condition 
becomes extreme and the population 
and the necessity for a larger food 
supply become greater, many nations 
have found it advantageous if not 
absolutely necessary to take steps to 
place the people back on the land. 


There is no doubt but the tendencies 
in the United States are in the same 
direction as has been the case in the 
older countries. Tenancy is increas- 
ing, the ownership of the land is 
passing into the hands of the few, 
and the masses are not only losing 
possession of the land but are largely 
leaving the country and going to the 
cities and towns. When the popula- 
tion increases sufficiently to make the 
demand for greater food supplies 
pressing, it will be necessary to put 
more of the people back on the land 
as owners; for while small farms 
may result in smaller earnings per 
man, they have always-resulted in a 
greater food production taken as a 
whole. But nothing will be done to 
check the tendency toward tenancy 
until conditions become very much 
more acute than at present. Under 
these conditions we must face the 
problem of evolving a more satisfac- 
tory tenant system than now exists 
if a higher type of agriculture is to 
be developed. 

It is probable that any material 
change in our present tenant system 
will come slowly, and until tenants 
become much more intelligent a high 
type of tenant agriculture seems im- 
possible. The ignorant Negro tenant, 
whether he pays a cash rental per 
acre or is a share-cropper, will not 
do good farming, unless an intelli- 
gent landlord maintains a close and 
direct supervision of his operations. 
This the average landlord is not able 
nor willing to do; hence, there is not 
much prospect of improvement in our 
tenant farming. Any great improve- 
ment is impossible until the tenant 
becomes sufficiently intelligent to do 
better farming, or until the owner is 
able and willing to introduce and 
maintain a satisfactory or efficient 
system of farming and give such su- 
pervision of it as may be necessary. 

Our tenants are largely ignorant 
Negroes but there is no good to come 
from denying the undoubted fact that 
our landlords are about as deficient 
as landlords as are the tenants. Most 
landlords are not willing to provide 
the buildings, fences, etc., necessary 
for doing good farming, and knowing 
the inability of the average Negro 
tenant to pay rent with any other 
crop than cotton, the landlord is nat- 
urally unwilling to encourage any 
other kind of farming. 

To talk about a‘ long time tenant 
system and an intelligent and suc- 
cessful tenant agriculture in the 
South under present conditions is 
largely a waste of time, because an 
impossibility. Neither the tenant nor 
the landlord have either the ability 
or the inclination to de those things 
absolutely necessary to good tenant 
farming. The landlord having good 
business judgment will either contin- 
ue the present system of cotton 
farming with Negro tenants; or will 
sell his land and invest it in other in- 
dustries; or he will give his personal 
attention to the running of his farm, 
thereby making it practicable to in- 
troduce a system of farming that will 
increase soil fertility and make the 
earnings of the farm sufficient to jus- 
tify giving his attention to it. 

The greatest improvement in farm- 
ing in the near future, in so far as the 
South is concerned, must come 
through the landowner who lives on 
his farm and the intelligent white 
tenant who has an intelligent land- 
lord, and it must be admitted that 
this combination is now extremely 
rare in comparison. A longer term 
for the lease is desirable and the 
lease must provide for the increase of 
soil fertility in a way that is fair to 
the tenant and will still not cost the 
landlord too much; but these will not 
come, indeed they are impossible, un- 
til both tenant and landlord are bet- 
ter educated along agricultural lines. 





The men who lead are the men who read, 








next season. 
feed it. 


Farmer. 
-equal to crimson clover in a rota- 
tion?” 


makes-a fine summer and 
ture, but cannot be relied on as a hay 


‘value with crimson clove 
a summer-growing plant, and de- 
pending entirely on peas and lespe- 
deza for the legume crops will leave 


than in the open field. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














Sapling Clover 
“W* HAVE about eight acres of 


sapling clover from which we 
cut a heavy crop in July, and the se- 


‘cond growth is now a foot high 


Should this be cut for cow feed, or 
will cutting damage the next season 


-crope?” 


My experience with sapling clover 
is that it seldom does much after one 
year, and will hardly amount to much 
Just as well cut it and 





Lespedeza for Hay and Pasture 

NOTICE that lespedeza is highly 
recommended in The Progressive 
Is this crop better than or 


Lespedeza in-~ the South 


fall -pas- 


upper 


crop except in the lower South. Most 


‘of the lands in the Piedmont country 
are already well set in lespedeza as 


far north as the Rappahannock River, 


and it will generally be found abund- 
-ant on stubble fields after oats and 


wheat. But it cannot be compared in 


, since it is 


you without a winter cover, and for 


this purpose there is no crop equal to 


crimson clover for the South. 
Lespedeza has now become so well 
attached to the soil in ajl the red clay 
sections east of the Blue Ridge that 
it is seldom necessary to sow it. It 
fas one advantage that it will grow 
in a shade. I have seen it growing 


over ankle-high in a pine thicket in 
Davie County, N. C., and it seemed to 


be making a better growth there 
I once sowed 
lespedeza seed among the broom- 
sedge covering a rocky hillside in 
Virginia, which was too full of fast 
rocks for plowing, and it grew and 
ran out the broomsedge and made an 
excellent pasture on that hillside, and 
I have noticed in many places in 
western North Carolina where it has 
driven out the broomsedge. On very 
strong bottom lands in the upper 
South it may make a hay crop, but its 
main value in this section is as a pas- 
ture plant. In all the lands where les- 
pedeza, commonly known as Japan 
clover, has taken possession, it will 
grow among peas where these are 
sowed, for, as I have said, it does not 
mind shade. Hence I would always 
sow peas or soy beans or both mixed 
and not devote a whole season to les- 
pedeza, and would always have crim- 
son clover as a winter cover. 





Growing Fall Lettuce 


AM going to sow half an acre in 

lettuce seed. I will break it good 
and deep and cover it with manure, 
drilling the horse manure in 18-inch 
rows, cover with a drag and drill the 
seed and thin to 10 inches apart. Thijs 
is on low muck land, rather moist but 
not wet. Shall I sow in September 
or late August?” 

For a fall crop in the open ground 
the seed should be sowed early in 
August. Mine were sowed the first of 
the month. I find that it is best to 
transplant rather than thin where 
sowed. I set the plants in six-foot 
beds ten inches apart each way, and 
manure heavily with manure that has 
been piled and turned all summer till 
fine and black, for fresh manure will 
not answer half as well Then as the 
plants start to grow I sprinkle ni- 
trate of soda between the rows twice 
to push them rapidly along. You 
could hardly get good heads‘outside 
from sowing seed in September. I 
use for this crop the Big Boston. 
Then in September I sow seed of the 
Hanson and Wonderful ard set’ the 


cowpeas and soy beans. 


plants in open furrows in November, 
the. furrows running east and west 
and the plants set ten inches apart. 
These will usually winter well and 
head in early spring, and they too 
get the nitrate of soda as soon as 
they start in spring. 





Crimson Clover 


OULD it be advisable to sow 

crimson clover as a cover crop 
to turn under in spring north of the 
northern belt shown in the map in 
your Clover Special, especially in Al- 
bemarle County, Va.?” 

There is no better winter cover 
crop for any section from the south- 
ern tier of counties in Pennsylvania 
southward, and no better soil im- 
prover, especially when-used in con- 
nection with the summer growth of 
Crimson 
clover is in very gencral use in the 
Southern counties of Pennsylvania. 
In all the southern half of York 
County, Pa., I saw nearly every corn 
field green with this clover in win- 
ter. The middle of that tier of coun- 
ties east of the mountains seems to 
be about the northern limit of its 
success. 





Wants to Grow Fall Onions 


WISH to sow or plant a fall crop 
of onions that will make big 
bulbs. Please tell me the kind to 
plant, how to plant and cultivate.” 
You cannot grow ripe onions this 
season by planting now. Of course 
they will grow and will keep on 
growing right through the winter. 
You can plant in September sets of 
the Yellow Potato Onion, and they 
will make fine ripe onions by the first 
of next June, and are the earliest ripe 
onions you can grow. This onion is 
always planted from sets, for it never 
makes seed, but makes offsets at the 
root which are used for sets. Plant 
in very rich soil in rows 15 inches 
apart and keep clean of grass and 
weeds till cold weather, and then they 
will be helped by a mulch of manure 
between the rows to be worked in in 
the spring. 





Grass Failing 


HAVE a sod field in the upper 

Piedmont section of Virginia 
which has not been-broken for twen- 
ty-five or thirty years. Until 1914 it 
was a splendid blue grass sod, but 
then I noticed that the soil had a 
crust or, mold on it and seemed dead 
and the grass ‘failed to grow well. 
This season has been very favorable, 
but the grass has done very little. I 
thought I would try- lime, and would 
like to know how much to use an 
acre.” 

The main difficulty is that, like 
many others, you have thought that 
a sod: could_take care of itself, and 
did not realize that in grazing that 
sod for twenty-five or thirty years 
you have been exhausting. the soil, 
especially in phosphorus, for every 
animal that made its bones from the 
grass carried .off the phosphorus. 
That you cannot eat a cake and keep 
it is an old proverb, and you cannot 
keep taking crops of any sort from 
land without returning anything, and 
keep the land fertile and productive 
I know hill lands that have been in 
sod for 75 years and. pastured every 
season, which will today make more 
grass than they did fifty years ago 
But these pastures’ have been top- 
dressed. every spring with raw bone 
meal, and today will fatten more than 
a steer an acre. 

Your grass has simply run out be- 
cause of soil exhaustion. Liming the 
sod will do very little good. The best 
thing to do will be to break the land 
deeply and harrow in not less than a 
ton of lime and give a liberal applica- 


tion of bone dust or of acid: phos- 
phate and resow with a mixture of 10 
pounds of orchard grass, 5 pounds of 
redtop and 10 pounds of Kentucky 
blue grass an acre. The orchard grass 
and redtop will come on at once and 
make a shelter for the slower blue 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


grass which will finally make the sod. 
Then do not imagine that any pasture 
field will remain productive and prof- 
itable if nothing is done for it. Give 
the grass a top-dressing every spring 
and you can maintain a sod i: 
itely. 


defin- 








$500 More a Year jor the Average South z-| 
ern Farmer | 








| BETTER METHODS OF LAND RENTAL FOR LANDOWNER AND TENANT | 
By PROF. W. F. MASSEY | 








P pic cropper system so long prac- 
ticed in the South and the crop 
lien have been the ruin of land 

and tenant, and should be forever 

abolished. They have made the ten- 
ant the slave of the landlord and the 
merchant, and have ruined lands that 
will require years of patient farming 
to restore. The cropper would be far 
better. off working for wages and sav- 
ing his money for the final purchase 
of a home, and the landowner would 
make far more from his land by equip- 
ping it with decent dwellings and 
barns where men with means enough 
to farm right could be induced to live. 

A one-sided rental, pianned only 
for the immediate benefit of the land- 
owner,.and' a rental from year to 
year, giving the tenant no inducement 
to farm in an improving way, will 
never result in the improvement of 
the farms, nor in profit to owner or 
tenant.. The terms of land rental 
should be-made fair to both sides, and 
the duration of the tenancy should 


depend on the way the tenant farms 


and develops the productive capacity 
of the soil, for it has been proved that 
such a rental system can be made 
profitable to the landowner, the ten- 
ant and the land. 


Two Wise Landlords 


CAN point to at least two wise 

landowners who became _ million- 
aires since the Civil War by buying 
and: renting farms on a fair and per- 
manent rental, and whose tenants 
made money, while the fertility of 
the farms has been. maintained and 
increased through a wise contract as 
to the method of farming. And this 
was in a section where wheat and 
corn are the main sale crops, and no 
cotton grown. 


Thirty or forty years ago a mer- 
chant in a country town saw that 
much of the land in his section was 
not being well cultivated and that the 
farmers who were renting land did 
not have a fair chance either for 
themselves or the landlord... He plan- 
ned a method of improving rotations 
with grain and clover and stock, and 
bought a farm, put the buildings allin 
comfortable shape, and then offered 
to rent it to a good tenant who had 
means and stock for carrying it on 
according to his plan for, improve- 
ment. He found-a man who would 
accept the contract, with the agree- 
ment.that he would never be moved 
so long as he farmed in accordance 
with the contract. 

The tenant was required to furnish 
the stock and. labor and pay for half 
the fertilizer used on the wheat crop, 
the only place where it was to be 
used. The landlord was to furnish 
comfortable dwelling and ‘sufficient 
harn room, etc. The tenant was to 
sow- a certain area in clover every 
year and pay for the seed. The land- 
lord furnished fencing material and 
the-tenant built the fences. The land- 
lord furnished paint and whitewash 
and the tenant applied the paint to 
the dwelling when. needed and the 
whitewash to the outbuildings. The 
tenant paid no.rent on any of the 
stock he raised, and he owned all the 
clever hay, corn stover and straw so 
long as he fed it on the farm and 
spread the manure on the corn land 
annually. He had his choice of farm- 
ing in a three-year rotation or a five- 
year one, the first involving but one 
field sowed annually in clover, and 
the other, two fields in clover and 
erass., 

The immediate success of this first 
farm led to the purchase of another, 


‘divided among the 


and a good tenant was ready to take 
it on the same terms. Then, fom the 
profits of the crops, of which the te 
ant received one haif, farm after farm 
was bought, and tenants were readily 
found until the owner finally had 56 
farms in the county averaging over 
270 acres each, and was assesse:! at a 
million doliars for taxation. Tenants 
lived on those farms for thirty years 
Or more, and many of them bought 
farms of their own and rented them 
on the same terms while they remain- 
ed on the rented farms till their own 
farms had been brought up to a simi- 
lar condition. -When the owner died 
he was a multi-millionaire, and as he 
stated in a public speech, it had all 
been made at farming, for every farm 
had been bought from the profits 
made on the previously purchased 
ones. This great estate has now been 
heirs, and the 
satire system will be pursued by each. 


A System Fair to Renter and Land. 
cwner 

N AWN adjoining county other men 

owning land caught the idea and 
another owner became a millionaire, 
and anothe: who died comparatively 
young Icft fifteen farms for his heirs 
to go on with, and which are now be- 
ing managed by his son and the sys- 
tem still carried on. The tenants are 
allowed to buy a small flock of sheep 
in the fall and pasture them on the 
wheat, and feed them off for the 
spring market And in every way 
there has been an effort to make the 
rental conditions fair to both sides and 
to induce good farming by the ten- 
ants, who know. that they will reap 
the advantage of soil improvement 
and greater crops, since their tenancy 
depends on the. skill and attention 
they give to the farm. Some hay 
died on the farm and left the tenancy 
to their sons and the family remains 
right there as though they owned the 
place. 

Such a system would bring wealth 
to land owners and tenants alike in 
the cotton country, and could be made 
there with the great Southern staple 
even more profitable than in the 
wheat-growing country where it has 
been so successful. 

But it involves the expenditure of 
money by the land owner in equip- 
ping the farms with dwellings in 
which good farmers will live, and in- 
volves a fair give-and-take, with a 
strict contract as to the farming 
methods. 

{ should have added that in the 
rental mentioned the landlord furn- 
ishes lime when needed and the ten- 
ant spreads it. The tenants fully un- 
derstand the importance of liming at 
least once in five or six years, and 
know that whatever is for the im- 
provemeiut of the soil will increase 
their profits on the farm. 

Farms in the South divided into 
areas of about 250 acres of cultivable 
land could by some such system be 
made a wonderful source of profit to 
the landowners who have means for 
their equipment, and tenants could 
then take farms with the certainty of 
permanence and profit from the im- 
provements, until they could buy 
farms of their own. Such a system 
would encourage the buying of farms 
by the tenants, and render a tenant’s 
life one of hope for the future, and 
the men without means to farm right 
could work for them and gradually 
accumulate stock for renting in the 
same way and finally become land- 
owners. It is the best way I know of 


for the gradual independence of the 
renter, and fortune to the landowner. 
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Prize-winning Letters From 


Progressive Farmer Readers 


SOLVING THE LANDLORD AND TENANT PROBLEM 





HOW A TENANT SUCCEEDED 


—— 


Started Ten Years Ago With One 
Horse, Good Health and a Good 
Wife—Now Owns 508 Acres—First 
Prize Letter 


MARRIED when I was. twenty- 

four years old. At the. time the 
only thing I had was a horse my 
father had given me. My ‘wife’s fath- 
er gave her a stove and enough furn- 
iture to furnish one room. 

Three days after I married I rent- 
ed a one-horse farm from a rich man 
who lived at my county seat—a city 
of about 5,000 inhabitants. My land- 
lord agreed to let me have the farm 
for 1,000 pounds of lint cotton, and he 
would buy from me all the butter, 
eggs, and vegetables he needed, and 
promised to let it go on the rent. I 
gave him a rent note to the amount 
of 1,000 pounds lint cotton, and the 
next week I moved out on the farm. 

My mother and my wife’s mother 
had given us between them a good 
cow, and 25 hens, and two roosters. 
My landlord stood for me at the sup- 
ply store for my supplies, and I went 
to work. 

That year my wife and I worked 
harder than we had ever worked be- 
fore. She looked after the cow, the 
chickens and the flowers and vegeta- 
ble garden, while I looked after the 
farm. At the end of the year I had 
supplied my landlord with all the 
butter, eggs, and vegetables that he 
needed. 3esides that,-I- had made 
seven bales of cotton, which my wife 
and I had gathered ourselves, and 200 
bushels of corn and enough fodder 
for the horse. I planted no oats or 
wheat, on account of the year being 
well advanced before I took posses- 
sion of the farm. 

There was.a ginnery near my place 
where my. cotton was. ginned.. My 
landlord demanded the first bale of 
cotton I had ginned, and I turned it 
over to him. In fact, I trusted him 
so absolutely and confidently that 
I turned all the seven bales over to 
him, thinking that he would treat me 
right. Alas! I very soon found out 
how my landlord dealt with his ten- 
ants. 

At Christmas time I went to him 
fcr a settlement.-. Being young and 
foolish, I had made no record or 
price of the butter, eggs and vege- 
tables I had turned over to my land- 
lord. I had left the entire transact- 
ion with him. At that.time cotton 
was bringing on an average of about 
$40 per bale, and when I went to my 
landlord for the rent note, -he. said 
that I owed him a bale and a half of 
cotton, stating that he had never 
kept account of the actual amount of 
butter, eggs and vegetables he had 
bought from me, but he thought it 
would amount to about $20; anyway 
he would let it go at that. 

IT said nothing, but I was terribly 
surprised, for I knew that the things I 
had given him easily amounted to over 
$50. He told me at the same time 
that he had taken up the note I gave 
to the supply merchant, and that it 
amounted to $360. I was thunder- 
struck, and demanded to see the bill. 
He produced the bill, and the prices 
charged me for corn and provisions 
were fearful. I thought awhile and 
decided to say nothing for I was 
gulping down experience at a rapid 
rate. 

I soon left my landlord and- went 
uptown to see the supply merchant. 
When I asked him to let me see my 
bill, he told me that my landlord 
had taken up the bills when the 
different articles were purchased and 
had paid cash for them, and that he 
supposed had added the time price 
on the bill, and had pocketed the dif- 
ference between time and cash prices 
to himself, which, he said, was the 


general rule of the average landlord. 

Then my eyes were opened, and ] 
saw at once why landlords generally 
got so rich and tenants so poor. 

I went home that day and my wife 
and I talked it over. We finally con- 
cluded it was no use to kick up a fuss 
about it—it would do no good; but 
next .year we.would.adopt a different 
method. 

When I finally settled with my 
landlord I found that all of my cot- 
ton was gone, and-nearly all of my 
corn, and that I was about as poor as 
I was when I started. But I was 
young and vigorous, with a full de- 
termination to succeed, afid I made 
a big vow to overcome all obstacles 
in spite of landlords and supply mer- 
chants, if my heaith would only hold 
out. 

Fortunately, I had a good wheat 
and oat crop coming on and a half- 
srown heifer calf, and my wife hada 
splendid winter garden, with an in- 
crease of twenty-four more hens. 

The next year I got me a note book 
and jotted down everything I sold 
and bought,—and I want te teil you 


A THOUGHTFUL TENANT’S AP- 
PEAL TO LANDLORDS 


Provide (1) Long Leases, (2) Divide 
Farm Into Fields, (3) Furnish Clov- 
er and Pea Seed One Year, Having 
Tenant Save Seed for Next—Second 
Prize Letter 

ENANCY is often an evil. Ten- 

ancy from year to year is the 
greatest evil. Long-term leases is 
the first step toward the purchase of 
land on long-time payments; the 
final ownership of the land being the 
desired end. 

I cannot see how a person can rent 
land for one year at a time.and ever 
get a start. I rented a one-horse 
farm for one year and got possession 
January 1. 1 sowed some oats as soon 
as possible. Some of them were 
never cut; the others just about paid 
for the seed. I merely demonstrated 
the oft-repeated statement in The 
Progressive Farmer that one cannot 
grow oats successfully unless they 
are sowed in the fall. But a one- 
year tenant cannot sow in the fall, so 





President! 


snort. 


what’s to pay. 
home tonight, I’m goin’ to write a 


these principles on him!—H. 





TWO WAYS TO RENT 


OM Brown is goin’ to move agin and so also is Brother Ben. It 
seems they’re never satisfied, but always are content to slide—to 
move about from place to place—a sore spot to the human race. 
They never work for better schools, they always farm with broken tools; 
they scratch the land an’ make it pore an’ cuss their luck an’ rip an’ roar 
—an’ dance about an’ talk like sin—an’ then they go an’ move agin. 
They never rent for more’n a year—it seems as if they kinder fear 
they'll meet up with some fancy gent who'll make ’em rich — or 


Now Brother John’s a different sort—you never hear him rare and 
He’s always gentle as a lam’—always serene an’ coo! an’ ca’m. 
When he rents land he does it right—he says he never lives to fight 
—therefore he makes a contract strong, one broad an’ deep an’ good 
an’ long—one that will hold as tight as glue an’ keep both parties 
straight and true. This saves him trouble every day; it shows exactly 
I b’lieve that Brother John is right an’ when I reach my 


know are geod an’ sound—an’ when my landlord comes agin, I'll spring 


few things down—some things I 








every farmer ought to know what a 
great advantage this is to keep otit 
of debt. I had given my landlord a 
rent note for 1,000 pounds of lint cot- 
ton, due the 19th of the following Oc- 
tober, and instead of going to him 
that year with my butter, eggs, chick- 
ens and vegetables, I peddled them 
out in town and received good prices 
for them. In this way I managed to 
pay cash for most of my supplies, 
and at the end of the year I only 
owed $40 for supplies, and my rent. 

This second year proved to be a 
good crop year, and I made ten bales 
of cotton, 250 bushels of corn, 100 
bushels of oats and 25 bushels of 
wheat, besides a lot of potatoes, peas, 
and other truck. I cleared that year 
$500, and instead of going into my 
landlord’s pocket it went into mine. 
I was just getting out of the old rut, 
and my wife and myself were happy. 

The third year I bought an extra 
horse, and cleared $1,000. The fourth 
year I began to farm by using the 
improved methods, and bought a 
farm of my own of 100 acres, and in 
two years I had paid for it. After 
that I kept on buying land until now, 
just ten years later, I own and have 
paid for 500 acres of land, and, with 
the exception of 50 acres in woods, 
every foot of it is in a high state of 
improved cultivation. 

So you can see, I am independent, 
care-free and happy—all because I 
would not stand for the old rut, and 
got out of #t as fast as I could. And 
any man can easily do it if he has 
the health and strength. M. G. 

Madison, Ga. 





“Why do you dislike your teacher so, Wil- 
lie?”? asked his mother. 

“I don’t exactly dislike> her, mother,’ re- 
plied Willie, ‘“‘but it’s perfectly plain to me 


-why- she-never- got -married,’’—Exchange. 


he cannot raise oats. Neither can he 
raise wheat for the Same reason. 

There is hardly one rented farm in 
twenty in south Georgia that has any 
cross fences or cultivated pastures. 
Therefore a tenant cannot raise hogs 
or cattle and turn them into a field 
until all of the farm crops are ready 
to have stock turned on.to them. So 
a tenant either must raise the poor- 
est kind of piney woods stock in the 
woods or none at all excepting such 
as are hand-fed. 

A tenant does not get possession in 
time to prepare the ground and sow 
any cover crop to be plowed under 
for fertilizer in the spring, so he of 
necessity plants corn and cotton and 
buys expensive commercial fertilizer 
to make them grow. Nor does he 
sow velvet beans or cowpeas in his 
corn. Why should he buy seed, plant 
it, and gather his corn with greater 
difficulty only in order that another 
man—he knows not whom—may reap 
the benefit? Thus the land becomes 
poorer and, if possible, the tenant 
also. I have only begun to describe 
the evils of the one-year tenant sys- 
tem, yet the picture is already too 
dark and discouraging. 

But there is a remedy. Tenants 
should rent for several years if possi- 
ble. Landowners should encourage 
a greater diversity of crops for their 
land’s sake if for no other reason. 
Landowners should furnish velvet 
bean and cowpea seed to sow in the 
corn the first year and then require 
all tenants to raise them on all land 
where they can be grown and save 
sufficient seed: for each succeeding 
year. If the landowner will furnish 
the fencing material, most tenants 
will build the: fence necessary to di- 
vide the farm into several: fields and 


then the tenant can raise legumes 
and other feeds which will enable 
him to raise more and better stock 
which in turn will enrich and im- 
prove the land. 

I believe every farm, no matter 
how small, can be more advantag- 
eously worked if it is divided into at 
least four fields. A spirit of consider- 
ate coOperation between landlord and 
tenant in improving the soil and in 
providing means for using the land 
to the best advantage will go far to- 
ward helping each of them to share 
in the $500 more per year the average 
Southern farm can be made to pro- 
duce. If thereby the tenant can save 
enough te buy a place of his own, he 
will be much better off and the com- 
munity benefited also. The South 
will never enjoy the prosperity and 
progressiveness of the North and 
West until its people own the land 
they work, and the man who owns a 
large number of farms which he 
rents finds a more profitable invest- 
ment in manufacturing and commer- 
cial enterprises. 

I know one man who is doing a 
most commendable thing in clearing, 
fencing and improving his woodland 
and then giving a tenant two years 
free rent for cultivating the land and 
an option to purchase at the end of 
the two years at a reasonable price. [ 
have known men to contract for land 
which would take them fifteen years 
to pay out, yet they have made good. 
It was long, uphill work, yet today 
they are some of the wealthy farm- 
owning and farm-working men of 
their communities. 

Less moving and more improving 
will make better tenants and even- 
tually make the tenant the land own- 
er. J. M. OWEN. 

reatton, Gas ‘Re-F: it: 





English Laws Protecting Landlord 
and Tenant 


HE present laws in England and 

Scotland, differing in details but 
identical in principle, say to the ten- 
ant: You must not sell straw or 
mangels or turnips, but must feed 
them to livestock. If you sell grain,- 
you must return to the land in some 
form the manurial value of the grain 
sold, or the man who owns the land 
can recover it from you under due 
process of law. If you buy commer- 
cial fertilizers or feeding stuffs, the 
land owes to you the manurial: value 
as determined by the chemist. If the 
landlord raises the rent on you be- 
cause of any fertility you have ad- 
ded, you can not only recover the val- 
ue of these unexhausted manures, 
but you can sue him for “disturb- ; 
ance,” amounting to the expense of 
moving and any loss you may have 
incurred through the sacrifice of 
your livestock by forced sale. If you 
cannot agree, report to the depart- 
ment of agriculture, and they will 
send a valuator or arbitrator who is 
familiar with the country and _ its 
farming. If you are not satisfied with 
his decision, you can appeal to the 
court, and from this to the court of 
appeals, whose decision is final. If 
land needs drainage, the tenant must 
take the matter up with the landlord. 
If the landlord is not willing to incur 
the expense necessary “according to 
the most approved methods of hus- 
bandry” in that locality, the tenant 
may do it himself and charge the ex- 
pense to the land. If it is necessary 
for good farming to lay down a por- 
tion of the land in permanent grass- 
es for either meadow or pasture, the 
landlord must foot the bill. Like the 
buildings, this becomes a permanent 
improvement, and the tenant may 
not plow it up except with the con- 
sent. of the landlord.”—Henry Wal- 
lace. ' 





Save-your papers an@ get a binder. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER |, 


LA Suggested Form of Rental Contract 


[The form of contract given herewith has been carefully worked out, and while minor changes may be necessary to fit it to local conditions, we regard 
its main provisions as sound and believe that it conserves the interests of both landlord and tenant. Moreover, it looks especially to the matter of 
maintaining soil fertility—a problem in which landlord and tenant should be espec ially interested. In preparing this contract, it will be noted that the 
landowner is to list himself as “the party of the first part.” and the renter as “party of the second part.’”? We suggest that this form be saved and 
used as a guide in making contracts for 1917.—The Editors.} 























State 


GOUIRY -Of ese. eves 


—to ion Farmer THIS AGREEMENT made.and entered into by and between........ 


This book contains reports of the --, party of the first part, and 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture on the the second part, witnesseth: 

latest scientific method of seed I. That for the period from............. 1 vere tow 19 a005) CHE party of the 
cleaning to secure the greatest pie: part has this day rented and leased to the said party of the second part lands of the following 
yield desctiption, for the purpose of making a crop on same in the said year or years: 


FORMALDEHYDE 


‘Ghe Farmers Friend 


is the best and cheapest disinfectant — 
officially endorsed as the standard treat- 
ment for seed grains. It rids seed grains : wis 

of smuts, fungus growth, also scab and Also a reside NCe OL... seiessie LOOMS: 
black leg diseases of potatoes. One pint | II. And in payment of the 
bottle 35 cents treats 40 bushels of seed. deliver to the party of the first part...... se OE Che COL CLOD ss,1%0.00sien-cereaseeats 

Write for this big illustrated book today. Gr tlle COLION COD so s.sisucsasssietovseseecs OF ENE WHEAT CLOPS «s.00 .. of the tobacco 
PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS CLOP 5564 sees ce ccbissccciwss OF tHe Oat Crop: . «eesOt the peanut Crops... 
100 William Street New York ; seseeeeeees-Of the potato crop; the acreages planted to these different crops to be mutually agreed 
upon between the parties to this contract. Party of the second part agrees to gather and deliver 
the rents in due season, and not later than the time when he gathers his own part of the crops. 


You can go III. Party of the second part further agrees to keep all fence rows and turn rows and all 
Till Deep deep with- ditches open and reasonably free from grass and weeds, and to take:steps to check and prevent 
Give the rootsachance OUt bring- gullying of the land. And it is further agreed that, should party of the second part fail, neglect 
ing up trash, or refuse to work said land or crops, as herein provided and mutually agreed upon, or gather the 
stones or manure. You crops in due season, then the party of the first part is authorized, whenever he deems it expedient, 
can at the same time pul- to work or have worked, and gather or have gathered, said crops as they should be, charging party 
verize and level. For ze ae Veet bat : 
dhelfty crops rely cpon the of the second part with the cost of the same as necessaries furnished to enable him to make and 
forged sharp, Penetrating disks of gather the crop; and party of the first part shall have a lien on all crops for the value of such work. 


Crtaw IV. Party of the first part agrees to furnish free all material for necessary repairs on said prem- 


SEE RE 





rent on said premises, party of the second part agrees to give and 























ises, and party of the second part agrees to do the ordinary repair work free of charge, so far as 
necessary to keep the premises in as good condition as at present, but shall not be expected to 
repair extensive losses by fire or storm or to make other repairs in excess of the natural depre- 
Disk Harrow—Single or Double Action—light ciation during his period of rental. 

in draft and built for a lifetime of service. If 7 ‘ ee 

your dealer has not the genuine CUTAWAY, V. Party of the second part agrees to use commercial fertilizers on crops planted, as follows: 
write to us direct. Be sure to write us for our On cotton....... . 


new free book, “The Soil and Its Tillage.” ° fA a sere senor sees . oe eens 
Get your copy now. ON CORN ie .65,5 001 seiwie:s 070 ° : . 


The Cutaway Harrow Company ODrtObAGCO, cssaicics's:s 
Maker of the original CLARK disk Oi WHhedts ds<eceowncins 


harrows and plows On 


DBEAMUCS s.46s:o8 bcos e cee s 
fk'* Hate 5, Manone, Conn, On 


CCS PERSE OnStar eee ee ee a 


RU DNOTALOES coisas co bodes sais Siiwelrad 


and to pay for. ies eee CMe hep ittanes so used on cotton, for é 
of the fertilizers so used | on corn, for .of the fertilizers so used on tobacco, ‘for 
MM SWMOseessesies vO UNG Tertilizer so: tsed on! wheat, for: itviosees OF the tertilizer 
so used on peanuts, for.... sréaaeredne sae. Ee fertilixer 1 so used | Oil GALS. ORs dk oe saicnne os 

..of the fertilizer so used on potatoes, party of the first part agreeing to pay the remaining cost. 
Action Harrow™ © Pog Wien VI. It is further agreed by the parties hereto, that winter cover crops, to be agreed upon, 
saves one dishing : a = shall be sowed on all lands covered by this contract, in September or as soon thereafter as possi- 
ble; in case of cover or green manure crops the owner shall pay for.................... per cent 
of the seed. It is further agreed that should party of the second part fail, neglect or refuse 
to sow cover crops as above specified, then the party of the first part is authorized to sow said 
cover crops, charging party of the second part with the cost of sowing and his part of the cost of 
seed, and the party of the first part shall have a lien on all crops for cost of said work and of 
his proportionate share of the seed. 





VII. The aim of this agreement being to establish a sort of partnership to serve the best 
interests of both parties, the following additional stipulations are agreed to: 


1. The party of the second part shall have the free use of one-half acre of land for growing ordinary 


a . : = 
x -, m;* 4 ) : : 
vegetables,.. of land for growing potatoes for his own use, and reasonable space about the 
a house for growing flowers; 
2. Peas shall follow all spring stubble unless otherwise agreed; 


A wonderful improvement in Friction Feeds and 3. All corn shall have peas planted in the middles, renter to have all peas saved, but vines to be turned 
Gig-Back. Back motion of Carriage 3 times as fast under with stalks or returned to the alle in manure; 

as any other in the market. Friction Clutch Feed, 4, Crops shal be rotated each year by agreement; 

causing all the feed gearing to stand still while back. 5. Suggestions made by the United States Department of Agriculture 
ing; great saving in power and wear. Cata- county demonstrators shall be considered 
logue and prices free. Also Spring Harrows, : 


> through its free bulletins and through 
and followed when found suited to local conditions, especially the follow- 
Cal > ing: Planting on firm or well-settled seed beds, level cultivation, and shallow late cultivation; 
Soe hegre bg Record Planters, Shellers, etc. 6. No fodder shall be pulled and no corn tops cut; 
7. No cultivated or sowed fields shall be pastured except by special agreement; 

HENCH & DROMGOLD, Mfrs., York, Pm 8. Renter shall have free use of regular Sean ree for his own horses, mules and cattle, provided manure 
at barns or feed lots is saved in sheltered pens and distributed on lands covered by this agreement, and owner shall 
pay to renter 25 cents per ton load for all manure distributed on lands to be agreed upon; 

9. No manure produced on the farm shall be sold or removed from the farm at any time; 

10. No stalks, weeds, vines, or other vegetable matter that might profitably be turned under shall be 
removed from the fields nor burned except by special agreement: 

11. Owner’s share of rent cotton shall be hauled to and from gin by renter, and owner shall pay $1 per 
bale for such service; 

2. Owner's share of wheat, oats, ete., shall be bound and hay baled and delivered 

y renter; 

3. Renter shall not cultivate nor tend any other land than that covered by this agreement, except on 

same farm and by special agreement with owner, 








VIII. It is distinctly agreed that if party of the second part shall remain as a tenant on any 
NO, STUMPS too big. Get, the of the land of party of the first part after the expiration of the time limited in this contract, then 
richest, most productive land | the terms and stipulations contained in this contract shall apply and control as long as the rela- 
UR eel ot OF dere’ free rie. tions of landlord and tenant shall exist between the parties hereto. It is hereby further agreed 
Three-year guaranty. Safe | that no timber is to be cut by the renter and none shall be used as firewood from those trees or 
cea oes or adhe dl tracts the owner specifies are not to be cut. It is further agreed that party of the second part 
price offer now. shall not sub-let any of the premises or sell any of the crop without the consent of the party of 
KERCULES MFG. CO, the first part. 
980 25th Street 
CENTERVILLE, IOWA Witness our hands this... 


WN FENCE | | 
CAIN i=Tere) 4 Party of the first part. 
SAMPLE 


arty he con ar 
= Ove 25,000,000 rods Brown Party of the second part 
4 Dance already sold to 400,000 
ys farmers. Factory Prices, 
Freight Prepaid. 150 styles 
13c per rod up. Gates and 
Steel Posts, too! Write postal. 
Srown FENCE & WIRE CO. ri 23S 
Dept. 37 = Cleveland, Ohio | Witness 
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AFFECTED BY THE BOLL 





Wholesale Tenantry Is 


Doomed—Closer 
Leases, and Provision for Soil Improvement Needed—A Better Ru- 
rural Conditions Expected to Result 


Supervision, Longer 





By J. F. 


HE agriculture of any region is 
profoundly affected by the 
coming of the boll weevil. It 

is more than useless to stultify our- 
selves by assuming that any method 
of farming that 
happened to be 
satisfactory be- 


fore the weevil’s 
invasion will be 
feasible after a 


given region is se- 
verely infested by 
this pest. 
Sections where 
tenancy is the pre- 
vailing system, 
and especially where there is a large 
predominance of Negro tenants, are 
more completely upset by this invas- 
ion than are the communities where 
white farmers, working on a small 
scale either as owners or tenants, 
prevail. In such Black Belt regions 
tenancy on the former basis is prac- 
tically a thing of the past after the 
boll weevil has become numerous. 





PROF. DUGGAR 


Labor Leaving the Farms 

HE first effect of severe injury by 

boll weevils is to decrease the 
amount of labor in the country. Daily 
we may find around the depots of 
Black Belt cities and towns numbers 
of Negro men seeking jobs that will 
afford them transportation to the in- 
dustrial centers. The daily press has 
not given prominent mention to this 
migration from the farm, but no ac- 
curate observer can shut his mind to 
the fact. 

This of course means fewer renters 
next year. Indeed, even a stronger 
influence ‘than migration for reduc- 
ing the number of renters in the 
Black Belt is the disinclination of 
merchants and the inability of land- 
owners to extend the necessary cred- 
it to a class of renters whose sole 
current asset has been a few bales of 
cotton, and who have needed to be 
furnished with practically everything 
they consume. 

Let us assume the obvious truth 
that the landlord will thus have left 
on his hands a large amount of land 
heretofore cultivated in cotton, and 
that he will utilize as much of this as 
possible for pasturage and for crops 


aan 
——— 











INSIDE HEALTH 
Natural Way to Look Well 


Show a woman an easy, comfortable 
and healthful way to improve her ap- 
pearance and she is naturally inter- 
ested. 

Coffee is one of the enemies of fair 
women, for in most cases it directly 
affects the stomach, and the result is 
a sallow, muddy skin and ills in dif- 
ferent organs of the body. 

A lady speaking of how coffee af- 
fected her writes:—“I was very fond 
of coffee but was under the care of 
the doctor most of the time for liver 
trouble. My complexion was bad and 
I had a pain in my side steadily. 

“When I concluded to quit coffee 
and use Postum, I had it made ac- 
cording to directions and from the 
very first cup we liked the taste of it. 

“In a short time the pain left my 
side and my friends began to com- 
ment on the change in my complexion 
and general looks. I have never seen 
anything equal to the benefit I got 
from making this change.” Name 
given by Postum Co., 
Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15c and 25c pkgs. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder 
—dissolves quickly in a cup of hot 
water, and, with cream and _ sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30¢ and 50c tins. 

Both forms are 
and cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 


equally delicious 


Duggar 


Battle Creek, 





Performance Too Phenomenal to 


be Believed 


Hupmobile is 99 Per Cent Efficient, say 11,000 Owners 





that can be handled with the mini- | 
mum expenditure of labor,—such as 
the small grains and hay. 


Changes That Must Come 


OW will these and other correla- 

ted changes affect the renting of 
such parts of the farm for which 
worthy tenants can be had? 

First, the renter, as well as the 
landlord, will be compelled to pro- | 
duce a greater variety of products. | 
From this will follow a decreased ex- 
penditure for supplies. The diversity 
of crops requires either a higher av- 
erage degree of intelligence on the 
part of the tenants or else a closer 
supervision by qualified and interest- 
ed owners or managers. 

A change in the amount of super- 
vision may be more easily or more 
promptly brought about than any 
notable change in the character of 
the tenants. Increased supervision 
then is the first condition of success- 
ful tenancy where the bulk of ten- 
ants are Negroes. The requirement 
of managers will also be raised by 
the necessity of supervising a greater 
variety of products than has been 
necessary where cotton and corn, 
with perhaps a little oats and hay, 
were the only important’ crops. 
Hereafter the plantation supervision, 
whether by owner or manager will 
need a broader man than heretofore. 

Another effect of growing of diver- | 
sified crops by Negro tenants, under 
competent supervision, will be greater 
attention to the building up of the 
soil. Where peas or peanuts or vel- 
vet beans are just as profitable | 





cotton a little wise direction and en- 
couragement of the tenant will result 
in an increase in soil fertility each 
year in the fields where these le- 
gumes have grown. This will both 
lead to and result from a tendency 
toward longer leases, with guarantee 
that the tenant who improves his 
farm shall not be penalized by a 
higher rental the next year. Long 
leases to insolvent tenants have been 
impracticable under the old system, 
by which the lease bound only the 
landlord, since the closing out of the 
tenant by the advancing merchant 
freed the tenant of any financial re- 
sponsibility and left the land untilled 
on the landlord’s hands. 


Share System Best 


HE share system is superseding 

cash rental in weevil districts. 
This makes for equity, better farm- 
ing, and closer relations between 
landlords and tenants. 


The writer foresees the emergence 
of Black Belt communities, from the 
shadows that now hang over them, 
into a condition when both economic | 
and social conditions in these coun- 
try districts will be better than they 
have been since the migration of 
owners from the farms began several 
decades since. 

More owners of land will be com- 
pelled to return to their farms or else 
to send a son or manager to care for 
the livestock and diversified crops. 
The insufficiency of capital will bring 
a greater willingness for large land- 
owners to sell a part of their hold- 
ings to people who will make desira- 
ble neighbors. The increase of white 
population will improve the schools, 
the roads, and the country churches. 
There will be retained as tenants or 
wage hands the most industrious and 
most desirable of the Negroes, and 
the young white man who wishes to | 
start as a tenant will be more appre- | 
ciated, and his path toward tenant | 
farming and ultimate purchase of | 
land made easier than heretofore. | 
There will be, under a system of di- 
versified farming, a higher premium | 
than heretofore on the character and 
intelligence of such tenants as con- | 








tinue to rent land. \ 


UPMOBILE history — day by 


day all over America, bris- 
tles with astonishing inci- 
dents. With dealer and owner 
alike, the unusual is usual. 
Thus, in Rochester the other day, 
the Hupmobile dealer was actually 
suspected of putting piric acid, or 
ether, or some other “stimulant,” 
in the gasoline. 
The engineer of a public service 
corporation recorded his opinion 
that the high gear performance of 
the Hupmobile was “impossible,” 
even after he had seen it. So he 
demanded a second test,and thena 
third, driving the car himself. 
“He gave his order, and,” says the 
dealer, “you ought to hear him 
talk Hupmobile against sixes, 
eights and twelves now.” 
Nebraskans don’t boast much of 
their roads. But’the Hupmobile 
finds no difficulty in covering 139 
miles of them in 3 hours. Nor 389 
miles of such roads as Iowa has in 
December, in less than 10 hours. 
Eleven thousand Hupmobile own- 
ers have rated the Hupmobile 99% 
efficient. 
Of these 508-10% buy one Hupmo- 
bile after another. More than half 
the Hupmobile owners keep on 
buying, year after year. 
And while these remain true to 


The Mark of 


f Motor Car 
Superior 


Service 


Hupmobile Points 


PERFORMANCE —A high- 
gear performer in the usual 
low-gear situations. 
COUPON .SERVICE — Each 
month for eight months, free 
labor, inspections and adjust- 
ments, at more than 5,000 au- 
thorized Hupmobile service 
stations. : 
ECONOMY-—In line with the 
well-known Hupmobile re- 
pair cost record of 4% cent per 
mile. Car easy on tires, fuel 
and oil. 


5-Pass. Touring Car $1185 
7-Pass. Touring Car $13 
aakeer’ $1185 
Prices f. 0. b. Detroit 











their choice—another 24 2-10% of 
Hupmobile ownership has come 
from those who have owned cars 
of higher price. 

Isn’t this evidence clinching, con- 
vincing and conclusive? 

The nearest Hupmobile dealer will 
gladly demonstrate Hupmobile per- 
formance for you. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
1349 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Michigan 




















BUILDING SUGGESTIONS 
Any books you check on this list will 
besent you free. Write yourname and 
address in the margin and state what 


— ee) sikind of building you are planning. 
Roofing a Home 
Building a Poultry House 


Building a Bungalow 
Building a Barn 

Building Your Own Garage 
Covering Your Factory 
Artistic Roofs 





Good fora 


eneration 


The first RU-BER-OID roof 
was laid nearly 25 years ago. 


It was a novelty. 
But it made good. 


RU-BER-OID became the stand- 
ard prepared roofing. 


Time has proved it the best and 
least expensive of all roofings. 


RU-BER-OID roofs laid more 
than 20 years ago are still giving 
good service. Many of them have 
not cost one penny for repairs. 

You can distinguish genuine RU-BER- 


OID from imitations by the “‘ Ru-ber-oid 
man” on the wrapper. 


Your dealer will show you RU-BER-OID 
in Slate Gray, Tile Red and Copper Green. 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 


579 Woolworth Building, New York 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
Also makers of Ru-ber-oid Shingles, Amiwud Wall 
Board, and Impervite Waterproofing for Concrete 

The Paraffine Paint Co., San Francisco, (Under License) 
The Standard Paint Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 





Pronounced. "RU as in -¢ J 0 
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Send in your renewal. 


Get up a club and get a reward. 
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‘Fhese hogs were treate:: propexcly with refined, sterile serum, 
with most exeelient results 


100% Potent Serum in Every Dose 


Potency is always the first requirement 


of Mulferd Refined Hog Cholera Serum 
TERILITY and freedom from all solid particles are 


additional features. 


Each and every lot of Mulford Refined Hog Cholera 
Serum must prove of the highest potency, must actually 
protect hogs against cholera, according to the prescribed 
Government test, before it is released from the laboratory. 

The Mulford (original) process refines the blood from 
hyper-immune hogs until nothing remains except potent, 
sterile (germ-free) serum. All solid matter is removed. 

This fact makes Mulford Refined Hog Cholera Serum 
the most economical for you to use because every C.c. you 
pay for is sterile serum, and every drop injected into your 
hogs helps to protect them against cholera, because it is 


promptly and completely absorbed. 


In this potent, sterile 


serum there is no waste and ne to cause disease, 


abscesses or cysts. 


Mulford Refined Hog Cholera Serum 


Potent — Sterile — Filtered — 


Unlike Other Serums 


Supplied in 100 c.c. and 500 c.c. bottles at two (2) cents per c.c. 


The reputation of the Mulford Laboratories is 

yo ur protection in using this Mulford Refined Serum. 
hat reputation is the same on which physicians rely 
when using Mulford Serums and Vaccines in human 


practice. 


vlFor, 


FORTHE 
CONSERVATION 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 


21564 


Send for free booklet No. 10 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY, Manufacturing and Biological Chemists 


~ Home Office and Laboratories, PHILADELPHIA, U. S$. A. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








“Go to Grass!” 

OST farmers in South are 

now at war with Almost 
every one laid out for his crop just as 
big acreage he thought he could 
cultivate in a normal season. June 
with us has been unusually wet, with 
two rains within a week, either of 
which would keep a team out of the 
field for two or three days. This does 
not always happen. But it is always 
likely to happen. Whenever it does, 
you are sure to be strained, and the 
crop produced is sure to be a costly 
one. 


the 
grass. 


as 








SHARPLES 


.-¥ Clow tle}. bad of 1 32) 
Cream SEPARATOR 


Will save you up to $100 a year over any 
For this reason: Every sep- 
arator (except Sharples) will lose cream when 


other separator. 


turned below speed (as 19 out of 20 people do), 


Sharples skims clean at any speed—due to the wondere 


ful “Suction-feed” 


The Sharples Separator Ce. - 
San Francisco 


Branches: Chicage 


invention. 


Write for our catalog. 
West Chester, Pa. 





Boll Weevil 


In Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 


IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT 
THIS PEST 


Cloth, 75 cents; 
Price: ‘ 
ce: Paper, 50 cents. 
With The Progressive § Cloth, $1.40 
Farmer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 
CE aA Coa RRP | 





Don’t buy any engine at anny price till you 
get our new free book ** It tellsin 
simple words and = Hk ‘tine facta that 
dis g engines from peorones, 
wil Kerosene engines = lower in 
price and fuel qupenen Ask for Free 
ti 
ITTE ENGINE  WVORKS, 
2350 @akland Ave., sae City, Mo. 


and pri 
2350 Empire Bids. Keittebureh, Pee 








Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags, 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 


You say you like to be strained, 
that you and your force work better. 
Perhaps so. But isn’t there such thing 
as over-strained? If you plan for 
normal conditions, how can you stand 
abnormal? Tle fact is if you plan to 
cultivate all the acres you think you 
might, you are likely to be strained, 
and that it is neither pleasant nor 
profitable. 

What a relief it would be 
you had that two acres behind the 
lot, or that five around the gin house, 
or some other piece in some crop that 
was not begging for cultivation, and 
where your stock would ask no great- 
er privilege than to be allowed to 
harvest for themselves. Let your im- 
agination range a little and see if you 
can think of nothing any more satis- 
factory than being “in a strain,” and 
ask yourself seriously if you want to 
be in just such a strain again next 
year, and forever. If not, quit it. 
Give some acres to crops that do not 
require constant cultivation, espec- 
ially at a time when all your other 
| acres are demanding it. Plant cover 
| crops and let your stock graze on 
| them. 

But what if you have no stock? All 
the better reason. Grow some cheap 
feed, and you will soon have stock. If 
you try stock without home-grown 

| feed, cheaply grown at that, you will 
be in a strain as bad as the one above. 

If you want to take it easier next 

time, plan now for cover crops. They 
| save land, they save labor. They 
| make fertilizer, they make for safe 

farming. They relieve us of the nec- 
essity for debt. They make for better 
| living in the farm home. 


ZENO MOORE 


to you if 


Whitakers, N. C. 





Meet the Market Demands. 


E MUST study 
mands carefully 
sires of the types that will en- 
able us to meet them. If we find that 
the butcher or packer likes an animal 
of extreme beef type because that 
animal yieids a high percentage 
the high-priced cuts. the sires must 
be selected accordingly If we find 
that the horse buyer takes the big, 
drafty, sound horse in preference to 
the chunk, when erder calls for 
horses for heavy work, we must 'se- 
cure sires that will get colts of that 
type. If we ship or sell to a market 
which demands bacon hogs, then the 
boar should be the best obtainable 
individual of a bacon breed whiclr is 
in good demand. in that market. 
In any case, we must strive to pro- 
duce only the best animals and to be 
| sure that they are uniformly good 
and that there are among them no 
misfits or inferior specimens which 
| do not meet the consumers’ needs.— 
S. T. Simpson, Missouri College of 
Agriculture. 


the market de- 
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| The Rural Credits Bill and Livestock 
Development 

R. H. B. Varner believes that the 

new rural credits bill is going to 

give a great impetus to livestock 

raising in the South. On this point 
he says: 

“There are those who own good 

farms yet do not feel that they have 

ever been quite able to take the 

chance of going in debt for the pur- 


{chase of better farm machinery, 


horses or mules or blooded livestock. 
They will be able to do this now if 
they and their neighbors will get to- 
gether in bands of ten and form farm 
loan associations. Forty years is 
given in which to pay back the loan 
and this is retired by small payments 
every six months, much on the order 
of the building and loan plan in our 
towns. The amount to be paid back 
each year on say a $1,000 loan 
small that any borrower will be 
ily able to raise it. 

“If the money borrowed is invested 
in livestock the profits from the cows 
will much more than pay back the 
loan in installments as it comes due. 
The number of your cattle can be in- 
creased each year without additional 
capital and all the time your land 
will be getting richer. It looks like 
the supreme opportunity for live- 
stock development.” 


is so 
eas- 





Rape Provides Hoy Pasture Through 
Winter 

OOKING for a hog pasture? Rape 

is what you want—Dwarf Essex 
rape. It is probably the best hog 
pasture that can be grown and on 
good land it will support more hogs 
to the acre than any other forage. It 
does not thrive on poor land and of 
course will not give satisfactory re- 
sults. But by proper manipulation it 
will give pasture all winter and then 
some more can be grown to make 
spring pasture. 

It will give best results when sowed 
in September or October. About five 
pounds of seed to the acre will be 
required when it is sowed in drills 24 
to 30 inches apart which are the best 
distances. Planting in rows will al- 
low cultivation. Two or three work- 
ings will be enough and will make it 
grow faster than if it is sown broad- 
cast or not cultivated. 

Most farmers should have two or 
three patches, according to E. S, 
Pace, District Agent for the Univer- 
sity of Florida Extension Division. 
In this way the pigs can graze on one 
while the others are growing. If 
rape is not grazed too closely it will 
come out repeatedly after it has been 
pastured. 

A sowing can be made during Feb- 
ruary to provide late spring pasture. 





SALE DATES CLAIMED 


The Progressive Farmer is 
nounce and claim for the 
lowing dates upon which 
livestock will be held: 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
24— Woodlawn Farms’ Annual 
Nashville, Tenn. 
HEREFORDS 
Hereford 
Meridian, 
‘Middle Tennessee Becf Breeders’ 
ation, at Nashville, Tenn, 
50 selected Herefords, 
JERSEYS 
26—At State Fuir, Dallas, Texas, C, 
M. Evans, Sales Manager. 
SHORTHORNS 
6—Frank Scofield, Hillsboro, Texas, 
Shorthorns. Louisiana State Fair 
Grounds, Shreveport. 
23 and 24—H,. C. Leokabaugh, 
ga, Okla. 

1917— 

State 


glad to an- 
breeders the fol- 
sales of pure-bred 


Sale, 


21—Mississippi 
sociation, 


Breeders’ 
Miss. 


As- 


ASSO¢ 


Nov. Waton- 


Feb'y 27, Lespedeza Farm, at 
Fair Grounds, Memphis, 
SWINE 
Oct. 20 and 21—Texas Swine 
ciation, at State Fair, Dallas, Tex- 
as. Several breeds of hogs, Du- 
rocs, Berkshires, Poland-Chinas 
and WHampshires. L. B. Burk, 

College Station, Manager. 

Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates. for 
breeders if they will let us know in time. 


Tri- 
Tenn, 


Breeders’ Asso- 





MAKING A BAD MATTER WORSE 


It is a dangerous thing, when 
let slip an unfortunate remark, 
cover up the blunder, 

Mrs. G. was talking with the wife 
H. about her son's choice of a 
“I don't want him to be a lawyer, 

“Why not?” said the judge’s 
hink there is nothing much fi ner 
gal profession for a bright boy. 
“eu? Mrs. G., blun eh “a 
has to tell many lies The it 
on her that as talkir ig to t! ie wife of a 
lawyer: so ee added, ‘That is—er 

to be a lawyer!’’"—Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 
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| WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N. C, 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY oe 











Lee’s Premier at cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron "Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South, 














OCCONEEGHEE. FARM, 
A PEDIGREE WITH EVERY PX“ DURHAM.NC. | 





JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 


Wallburg, Davidson Co., N. C. 
Mr. John A. Young, Greensboro, N. C. 
Dear Sir: I have killed the Mammoth 
Black pig bought of you, and he dressed 
s78pounds. Yourstruly, 
Jd. L. GUYER. 
eee € & & 


We have @ very fine lot of these pigs on 
hand, 3te 4 months old. Price $10 each. 





Greensboro, N.C. 





987 POUND MAMMOTH BLACK POLAND nae 












ilies. 





TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent fam- 
You know there is no better blood 
than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices. 











Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelled. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 











KENTUCKY 


“The 


livery. 


. State fully your wants in first letter and receive detailed de- 
scription by return mail. 
THE GLENWORTH FARMS, Burgin, Ky., ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner. 


BOHEMIAN KING, whose colts 
have won everywhere. 


SADDLERS OF QUALITY | 


Horses You Want are Here.’’ 


It matters not what your requirements are, we can supply you safely 
and satisfactorily with mares, geldings, stallions, and young things, at 
first cost—breeders’ prices. 


We prepay freight and guarantee safe de- 


“A Glenworth Guarantee is Good.” | 











Berkshires 


of Quality and 

Fine Breeding. 

None Better. 
Keystone’s Lee Duke 


158796, and Rivals Won- 
der 40th 186749, at hcad 
of herd. 





Let me know your needs. 
tion to one wanting the best at reasonable prices 


JOHN B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C. 


Prices right. Satisfac 














that weighed 92 Ibs 
Berkshire Pigs i woe ite 
pigs are out of sows bought last Feira, with pig, 
from E. J. Barker, Thornton. Ind. 
Bred gilts, brood sows, service boars, one 850 Ib herd 
boar. Write for prices and description 
LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. Cc. | 


GLENVIEW STOCK FARM 


Offers for sale a mighty fine bunch of Berkshire pigs of 
best breeding at reasonable prices. Registere ie Shrop- 
shire ram Tey If you want the best write u 


FOX BROTHERS, Sevierville, Tenn. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES fica woop. 


Service boars, weighing 325 to 400 pounds at nine 
months in breeding condition. Unrelated females 
Lapin fall litters. The big, long-bodied, pro 
ific kind 


H.C. & H.B. BARPENDING, Box 60, Dundee, N. Y. 
DUROC-JERSEYS ~ 


PPD rer 





























The 


tion 


a favorite 


every market. 


The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new nog, the Mampshire has become 

wherever forage feeds are plenty. | 
Hampenire has become a market topper in | 
If you wouid like free informa- | 


and literature om the Hampshire Hog, ad- 


E. C. STONE, Secretary, 


dress. 


Hampshire Record Association, 


703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 





REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. 


Pairs ard trios no kin. 


R. N. RUNYON, 


Write for particulars. 


Also a few bred sows. 





| TwoO. I.C.Hogs 
Plein 2806 Ibs. 


| tagious disease, 


| for ee and circulars. 


O. I. C. SWINE 


Oe ere PPIs 


Originators of the 
_ Famous O.LC, 
Swine 1863 
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; > 1, 
on time and give agenc: YY" % 
to ee ng 9 e,are the 

most extensive breeders and s re 
of pure bred nous in the world. sag 


All Foreign Shi ts 
U. S. Govt. uabolnd 


We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 52 
years and have never lost a hog 
with cholera or any other con- 


Write—to-day= 
for Free Book, ‘‘The 
Hog from Birth to Sale’® 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland,O. 





O. I. C.’s. Pure-bred stock all 
A. ages of the very best breeding. 
S 200 lb. bred gilts $40. service 
boars $15. up, Digs $18. per pair 
; pedigreeed. 

w.I. OWEN Bedford, Va. 
0. I. C’s and Chester White Boars, bred gilts, 
sows. Young herds a specialty. No 
akin; prolific; large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 

Prices reasonable. 


Sciota, Illinois. 


8 0. 1. ©C.—Choice lot of 5 mo. old 
f) boars and sows. Pairs no akin. 
Br Booking orders for fall pigs. All 

stem - from prize-winning stock. Probably 
Cohen ea the largest, also the most uniform 








F. E. RUEBUSH, 











herd inthe South. Write me. 
R. Q. OWEN, R. F. D. 1, Bedford, Va. 
THE GREAT 


National Dairy Show, 


To be held this year 


October 12 to 21, inclusive 
AT 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


In Five Enormous New Concrete, Brick and Steel Build- 
ings Covering 400,000 Square Feet of Ground ina 170 acre 





DECATUR, IND. 





5 ____ POLAND-CHINAS 
Fae? PIGS 


T. E. BROWN See 





and gilts bred to Cham- 
onl — all Regis- 








caine TENN. 








BiG TYPE 


Poland-China Pig 


Get the blood of the big ox ae 
Also registered Red Poll calves. 
E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Va; 


ee: TAMWORTHS — 
All ages. English, Canadi- 


TAMWORTHS an or American bred. 


Largest exhibition herd in the South. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
Columbia - - South Carolina 


Ss al" BARGAIN 
RICES 








QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 


Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 55617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 


Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I guarantee to please you. 
Write me your wants or come and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. 


J. W. HODGE ELKO, GA. 











Aldurin Farm Durocs 


The very best individuals of the 
very best breeding. Ask a A ines 
and descriptions. ss ‘ 


Jones duB. Yow, Ausiee. Ga. 














10c; 
Duroc-Jerseys a few Keeistered oa 
Sows same price. 
W.W. SHAY PFigs_of both sexes 


reasonable. 
Cruso, N.C. Act quick. Folder Free. 








Pigs DUROC-JERSEY Pigs. 





From sows that farrows as high as 15 pigs in one litter. 
Sired by the best blooded boars to ve had. Every pig 


registered and guaranteed. 
J. LYERLY & SONS, Cleveland, N. C. 
ESSEX 


Purebre CHINAS & DUROC PIGS 


Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- 
= goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 














mw 


Tamworths. 


| reasonable prices. 


5. B. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N.C. | ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 








Pigs, bred gilts and boars 

ready for service for sale at 

All well bred and none but 

good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 

D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ABERDEEN- -ANGUS 


wees aa aad 


Lest YOU Forget 
- one Ba sane Sale \ 


<a 
dhe ioe - 
a 60 “Angus 60 
Blackcaps, 


Blackbirds 
and Ericas 


WOODLAWN FARMS 
Oct. 24, 1916, Nashville, Tenn. 


Write for Catalog. £. L. Hampton, Owner. - 










WA eee 











Registered Angus Bull For Sale 


20 head from 10 to 16 months 
of age. Price for 10 days $125: 
Bred in the purple, properly 
fed and reared to insure use- 
= fullness. Send order at once and 
you can be taken care of nicely. 


SIMON E. LANTZ, Congerville, lil. 
Aberdeen-Angus ¥ am offering a num- 

cows and heifers, good 
individuals and well bred at moderate prices. 


Stock registered. 
&. D. BLACKWELL, 











ready for service by (Trojan- Erica, and suse Mother 
sires. Also an liy RCHERON 





BVA. ste | registered in P. s° — conan’ years old, 
Jetiersonton, Va. 
‘ 


weight 1950 1 





ber of young bulls, | 


Fayette, Missouri | 
ANGUS CATTLE—(e2) xine Ei | 


_ JERSEYS 


] REGISTERED JERSEYS 


OF MERIT. 
No greater blood in Jersey his- 
tory than that of the Signals and 
Tormentors. Richly bred bull 
calves for sale at less than ‘half 
their real value; also a few females. 
Motto: 

Strong constitution, large produc- 
tion, unsurpassed individuality. 
Write for pedigrees and prices, 

stating what you want. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ROYAL OAK’S FARM, 


GRASSY CREEK, N. C. 


watate 








HOLSTEINS 


IWPPPPPLII_P_LL II Inne 





‘Holsteins 
| Of Meri 


nee niga ney al breeding and indi- 
al bargains in young 
yy Tuberontin tested, reasonable 


nd beef breed. 
“BARDSTOWN, 


} | KAINTUCKE HOLSTEIN FARM, 
Both sexes of va- 
rious ages; tuber- 


Kentucky Holsteins 
culin tested. Splen- 


| did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 
WILSON & BOWLES, 
| 


HY. 











Bardstown, Hy. 

Pricelist just issued. Cows, 

R ie s, heifers. Send for it, 
oodlawn Farm, 

ay Illinois. 





N. B. 200 Shetland ponies. Send for list. 
SHORTHORNS 


PLDI ems 





wee 











| Are you raising beef? A Shorthorn | 
Use a Short- bull will give you more scale and 


more bone and more pounds of flesh for 
horn Bull 2 meyer amount of feed than any other 
ree 

Are youadairyman? A Shorthorn bull will not re- 
duce your milk supply and he will get you calves that 
will be quickly salable at 2 much higher price than you 
can get from a dairy bred bull. 

Are youa farmer? The Shorthorn is the ideal for 
your purpose, because it is adapted to all conditions, 
of quiet temperament, takes on flesh readily, and yields 
a liberal flow of milk. 

Address American Shorthorn Breeders Association, 

13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Ill 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


eee PRPRARLP PALL PPA LAL AL AL ALS 


| Oxford Sheep For Sale | 


Our flock of about 100 ewes and rams, all 
in first class condition and running in age 
from lambs to 6 year olds. 

Reason for selling is we don’t care to keep 
two breeds on one farm. 

Monterey Stock Farm Ltd. 
Trimble, Virginia. 


























When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 





—PPD PA } 
Large assortment of registered fe- 


ee. erg eer guaranteed. Try | 
air’ 


@ J | 


Tract. Larger and More Convenient and Better in ce 
pointments than any other Similarly Used Buildings 
America. 

This Show Affords a Short Course in Dairy Agriculture 
That Can Not Be Equalled. 

1,000 of the Best Daley Cows in the World Assembled 
| from all over Ameri 

50,000 Square Feet “y amen Modern Dairy Machin- 
ery; Farm and Town Equipment; Silos; Motor Trucks, 
and Ev erything that a Dairyman Should Have. 

Milk Pasteurization; Ice Cream Manufacturing; Compet- 
itive Exhibits of Dairy Products from Every State Dis- 


| played in Mammoth Refrigerators. 
| Domestie Science Demonstrations; U. 


S. Department of 
Agriculture Grade Cattle Exnibit; Exhibit by Agricultur- 
al Colleges; Students Judging Contests. 


20,000 Square Feet Boy and Girl Agricultural Display. 
A Meeting Place for the Dairy World. 
All Under Cover. 


Reduced Railroad Rates From Everywhere 








Have You a Farm 
to Rent? 


‘| Do you want to manage 
a Farm? 


Q If you have a farm torentor 
that you want to sell, now is 
| the time to advertise. 


q Farm managers who wish to 
change positions for the com- 
ing year should let the public 
know it. 


Gq THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER is the best medium 
to use if you wish to advertise 
your farm or for a farm tf you 
wish a position. 




















Our Two Best 





Subscription Offers 





$1 50 for one renewal and one 
new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
es subscriptions all sent in 
together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
HROUGH US 

i Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
| make a special club on any papers you may 





RENEW AL 


} wish, 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 
May we serve 
THE 


PROGRESSI VE FARMER 





{082° (10) 
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ITHERN PARM GAZeTTe 

“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it er not.” 


CF * 


| ae 
J. 
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The Progressive Farmer Company 
(ncorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 WV. Hargett St., Raleigh, Iv 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
B. L. MOSS, 

W. F. MASSEY, 
JOHN S. PEARSON, 

















. » 7 . . 


Contributing Editor 
e ° e . . Secretary-Treasurer 


J.A.MARTIN, . . . . . . «Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 
oe 








HE South Carolina Plant Breeders’ Association 

held an interesting meeting at Hartsviile last 
week and a report will appear in our next issue. 
Every state should have such an organization. 





 hetatagegay County won the silver cup offered as 
prize for the best attendance at the Farmers’ 
Convention and Edgecombe the cup for the largest 
attendance of farm women. Stanly county, send- 
ing 123 youngsters to the corn club meeting, took 
that prize. s 





*SINASILY twice what it was last year,” is the gen- 

eral report we get as to tobacco prices. And 
cotton is also going to most satisfactory figures. 
It’s a great year for Mr. Renter to put some mon- 
ey in the bank. and make a start toward home- 
ownership. 





HETHER or not-you use the rental contract 

form we are printing on page 6, with such 
changes as are needed to suit your conditions, 
does not concern us. But one thing we do wish to 
insist on, and that is that you have a written con- 
tract. That is far better both for landowner and 
Penter. 





HE North Carolina A. & M. College opens this 

week, and as we go to press the prospects are 
for the biggest enrollment the College has ever 
had. Teachers all over the state should also take 
notice that the A. & M. will have a sum- 
mer school next year offering all the usual summer 
school courses and giving in addition especial -at- 
tention to agricultural and country life features. 





| a tobacco farmers have been letting Congress 
7 hear from them as to the British embargo on 
tobacco shipments to Germany and Austria, and 
have evidently made an impression. A_ bill has 
passed both houses providing that clearance papers 
may be denied any ship “refusing to take Ameri- 
can merchandise on other grounds than lack of 
space.” Other legislation intended to relieve the 
Situation is also in progress. 





F YOU are either a tenant ora landlord you 
should request the United States Department of 
Agriculture to send you the following bulletins re- 
lating to the subject of tenantry: 
No. 280—A Successful Tenant Dairy Farm. 
No. 472—A Successful New Jersey Tenant Farm. 
No. 437—A System of Tenant Farming and Its 
Results. 
No. 299—The Tenant Credit System: Its Injur- 
ious Effects. 





EATURE articles in next week’s Progressive 

Farmer will be “A Success Talk for Boys,” by 
Herbert Quick, member of the new Federal Farm 
Loan Board; “Weeds, Their Control or Destruc- 
tion,” by Dr. Butler; “Every Farmer’s Future 
Largely Depends on His Own Efforts,” the conclud- 
ing article in the “$500 More a Year” series, by 
Professor Massey; and “First Aid to the Injured,” 
by Mrs. Hutt. In addition, we expect to run a 
number of articles and letters on the landlord and 
tenant problem that were unavoidably crowded 
out of this issue. 





HILE insisting on the advantages of home- 

ownership, we realize, of course, that some 
men must be tenants before they become home- 
owners and that other men will be renters all 
their lives. There is always going to be a place 
therefore for the progressive, wide-awake land- 
lord-farmer, living on his farm and looking after 
the preservation of his soil, the welfare of his 
tenants, and the betterment of his neighborhood 
and country. And such a man deserves all honor. 
It is the absentee landlord—letting scil fertility 
waste, ignorant of the condition of his tenants, 
careless as to the progress of the community— 


who is the peril to our rural life. And this is why 
we believe it is sound morals and statesmanship 
to have taxation favor the resident as compared 
with the absentee landowner. 





T THE meeting of the Farmers’ Convention 

last week we took special pains to inquire as 
to the condition of the cotton crop in all parts of 
North Carolina, and our information fully bears 
out the reports already made as to the low condi- 
tion of the crop. The same thing is true as to the 
reports we get from South Carolina. In a private 
letter just received from Mr. E. W. Dabbs, ex- 
President of the South Carolina Farmers’ Union, 
he says: “Every week it has been so I could see 
from twenty to eighty miles of the cotton crop, 
and there is not one redeeming feature, but rather 
it becomes more and more disappointing as to 
yield. We picked yesterday 3,550 pounds of sced 
cotton from twenty-two acres of our best crop, 
and we have half. Twenty bales would have been 
a normal crop.” 





The North Carolina Farmers’ and Farm 
Women’s Conventions 





HE North Carolina Farmers’ Convention and 
"| Farm Women’s Convention in Raleigh last 

week broke all records for attendance and 
enthusiasm. Not only were superb addresses de- 
livered, but the exhibits and demonstrations were 
as useful as the speeches. 

President Roger A. Derby, who is one of North 
Carolina’s foremost rural leaders, is succeeded for 
next year by Mr. J. P. Lucas, of Mecklenburg 
County, the Vice-Presidents being Messrs A. J. 
Moye, of Pitt’ County, and C. C. Wright, of 
Wilkes, and the new Secretary, Mr. A. K. Robert- 
son, of West Raleigh. The Farm Women’s Con- 
vention elected Mrs. Charles McKimmon President 
and Miss Mabel Howell Secretary. 

The resolutions adopted—crowded out of this 
issue by articles on the tenant question—outline a 
well considered program of education in agricul- 
ture and home-making as the supreme need of the 
state, and urge farmers everywhere to take advan- 
tage of five important new opportunities now of- 
fered them. 

These five new opportunities are for forming 
credit unions, getting the county cotton grading 
service, forming National farm loan associations, 
organizing community leagues, and forming county 
boards of agriculture. 


Accumulating Personal Property the Rent- 
er’s Way Out 








N PAGE 1 we have offered some suggestions 

to our landowners, and on the next page we 

are discussing the legislation needed to rem- 
edy the worst phases of our tenant problem. Here 
on this page we wish to say a few things to our 
friends who are renters. 

1. Think of tenancy as an apprenticeship for 
home-ownership.—Only a small minority of young 
men in towns either own their homes or have any 
share in the businesses that employ them until 
they are well along in their thirties or forties. 
The majority of those who attain such independ- 
ence first work for wages for a number of years. 
But they put their savings in the bank; they prob- 
ably buy a home on the gradual-payment build- 
ing-and-loan plan; and slowly but surely and 
steadily they work their way toward business in- 
dependence. Similarly we would have every capa- 
ble, ambitious young renter think of home-owner- 
ship and land-ownership as an ideal to strive to- 
ward, but realize at the same time that business 
independence: and home ownership cannot come 
much more quickly to the farm worker than the 
town worker. Think of tenancy as an apprentice- 
ship for home-ownership. If you are 25 or under, 
aim at home-ownership by the time you are 35, 
If you are already too old to realize this ambition, 
plan for home-ownership ten years from now. 

2. Accumulating personal property is the rent- 
ex’s way out.—just as the town workingman finds 
the savings bank and the building and loan asso- 
ciation his surest route to independence, so the 
average tenant will find the accumulation: of per- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


sonal property—productive personal property—his 
way to home-ownership. A year ago we printed 
for our tenant readers what we called “The Seven 
Rungs on the Ladder to Freedom” and we are go- 
ing to give them again: 


1. A garden. 


2. Poultry. 

3. Pigs 

4. Cows 

ws Horses. 

6. Tools and Machinery. 
iy 

7. Asdind, 


Your first great need is to make your living at 
home so as to keep out “time-prices” and crop- 
lien slavery; and the first four items mentioned 
will give you your freedom in this respect and 
should be your first concern. Then bank your 
money till you can buy your horses, tools ana ma- 
chinery, and then you are ready to buy land with 
a good chance to pay out. 


All experience is useful to the man of sense, and 


the experience of renting may be exactly what 
you need. You can study and learn improved 
methods of farming and make yourself such a 
good farmer that you can’t help but win when you 
go on a farm of your own. On the other hand, if 
you had bought or inherited land without having 
had this previous experience in working, saving, 
and studying, you might have lost the place and 
walked the down-road from home-ownership to 
renting instead of the up-road from renting to 
home-ownership. 

Let whiskey alone. Let traveling agents alone. 
Keep an all-the-year-round garden, with pigs, 
chickens and cows, and so let “time prices” alone. 
Then resolve to make yourself a good farmer by 
reading farm papers, consulting the demonstration 
agent often, and get yourself noted as the best 
renter in your neighborhood. And when you have 
done these simple things, you will not be very far 
from the kingdom of home-ownership. 





Let Our Cotton Farmers Corner the Market 


UR readers know how valiantly The Progres- 

sive Farmer has fought in every battle to 

compel a fair price for cotton. We are not 
so much concerned ordinarily about forcing prices 
away up beyond fourteen or fifteen cents because 
of our fear that this will mean a quick collapse 
the next year to the one-crop system, crop liens, 
over-production and low prices. 

Here, however, is the situation as we now see 
it: The crop is short, alarmingly short, and before 
another crop comes in there is going to be a virtual 
cotton famine, forcing prices perhaps beyond any 
figures yet reached. And if anybody’s going to 
corner the market and force prices sky-high, we 
want farmers and not speculators to do the corner- 
ing and rake in the money. 

Two years ago we had to sell a crop at five or 
six cents a pound too little. Now if we can get 
five or six cents a pound too much, it’s only a fair 
evening up. There seems to us therefore no occa- 
sion for rushing cotton to market, even at present 
prices. We again commend the slogan, “Pick rap- 
idly, sell slowly, and know your grades.” If any- 
body is to corner the market, let the farmers do 
the cornering. At the same time let every farmer ar- 
range now for record-breaking acreages in clover, 
vetch, oats, wheat and rye, for feedstuffs are high 
and if cotton goes much higher nothing can pre- 
vent a record-breaking acreage next year. And 
when everybody else goes cotton-crazy, the wise 
man prepares to live at home. Be wise in time. 





A Thought for the Week 


——. 


PROSPEROUS, intelligent, and contented 

rural population is essential to our National 

perpetuity. The world’s experience has 
shown that the best way to secure this is to en- 
courage the division of all the lands into small 
farms, each owned and operated by one family.— 
Dr. Seaman A. Knapp. 





Jesus did run around with a very common sort, but when 
He left them they were not quite sc common as they were 
before He met them, and that is the acid test of your re- 
ligion.—-Billy Sunday. 
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Saturday, September 9, 1916] 

















EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, M 


By CLARENCE POE 





es and Mow Involved 

















A Study of the Tenant Problem 


S I have said before, I have lived the life both 

of landlord and renter, and I think I can 

sympathize with both classes of our people 
and hold the scales equally between them. As I 
see it, a study of the tenant problem points uner- 
ringly to two great needs: 

1. The conservation of soil fertility. 

2. The conservation of manhood. 

Both these issues are, of course, of the highest 
importance to our future civilization. “The high- 
est conception of a nation,” said the late James J. 
Hill in his famous St. Paul address, ten years ago 
last week, “is that of a trustee for posterity.” The 
Nation must think of the generations yet unborn, 
and take steps to safeguard our one great inheri- 
tance from the Almighty—the fertility of the soil 
—through which the life of these generations is to 


be sustained. 
& 


The Nation’s Duty to Conserve Soil Fertility 


HIS last idea was the thought that was per- 

haps oftenest in the mind andcheart of the 

late Henry Wallace during the last years of 
his life. “The Voiceless Land” was a subject he 
was constantly writing about—meaning to say 
that while both landlord and tenant speak out 
their views as to their own interests in every rental 
contract, the land itself, more important than 
either, is silent, voiceless, and its interests are too 
often outraged. This is the way the great Iowa 
farmer-leader put it on one occasion: 

“In every lease there are really three par- 
ties interested—the land, the landlord, and 
the tenant; and the most important of this 
trio is the land itself. It will be here when 
the grave has closed over the other two par- 
ties to the contract, and will be here after the 
tombstone, be it marble or sandstone, has 
crumbled into dust.’ From the land genera- 
tions yet ‘unborn must be fed, and whether 
they are fed well or. compelled to starve will 
depend on whether the rights of the land are 
recognized in such leases as are now being 
made all over the Corn Belt. The land is 
voiceless, and someone must speak for it, and 
in so doing speak for the generations yet to 
come. 

“Some forms of leasing are especially vi- 
cious; for example, a ‘lease for one year for a 
share of the crop on land farmed for-grain ex- 
clusively. This means nothing more nor less 
than the rape of the voiceless land, which can- 
not cry out nor protect itself. It is simply a 
conspiracy between the owner of the land and 
the tenant to rob it as thoroughly as possible 
and as quickly as possible, and divide the 
swag. A lease for a series of years, without 
an efficient method of feeding the land, is only 
prolonging the agony.” 

There is indeed, as Henry Wallace pointed out, 
a great moral duty here. The Almighty did not 
make the earth and the fullnessthereof just 
for those of us who happen to be living in 1916, 
nor our immediate offspring. He made it, for all 
we know, for people who are to live ten thousand 
or ten million years from now. And for this rea- 
son it is the high duty of the state, “the trustee 
of posterity,” to safeguard the interests both of 
the “voiceless land” and the voiceless unborn who 
are to come after us—their right to life and suste- 
nance as sacred in God’s eyes as is our own right 
to life and food. 

we 
Home-Ownership and Rural Civilization 


OT only must we consider the tenant prob- 

lem as it is related to the conservation of 

soil resources, however, but also as related 
directly to the conservation of our human re- 
sources. In fact, we are interested in soil conser- 
vation simply as it affects future human life, and 
we must also consider how conditions of land- 
renting, etc., affect human life’at the present time. 
For it is not enough merely that human. beings 
shall exist on the land, but our aim must be to de- 
velop on the land the highest possible type of hu- 


man beings, the noblest possible form of rural civ- 
ilization. Here then is our twofold probltem—to 
promote as amply as possible (1) the conserva- 
tion of soil fertility; (2) the highest human devel- 
opment. 

Now there can be no doubt about it that home- 
ownership favors both these desired results. It 
helps the soil because, as James Oliver used to 
say, “Happy is the land that is tilled by the man 
who owns it.” “The magic of ownership,” as a 
philosopher of another era has said, “converts de- 
serts and sand banks into blossoming gardens.” 

Moreover, home-ownership has always been re- 
cognized as promoting the highest human develop- 
ment. This has been recognized from the time 
when Goldsmith generations ago sang of its 
“bold peasantry” as the mainstay of England’s 
greatness, until our own time when Dr. Carver 
proclaims that “next to war, pestilence and fam- 
ine, the worst thing that can happen to a rural 
community is absentee landlordism.” 

& 
We Must Encourage (1) Permanence of 
Residence (2) Sureness of Rewards 


LL in all, therefore, we hardly think that any- 
one will deny that home ownership promotes 
both soil-conservation and the flowering of 

a richer civilization. Let us not be content, how- 
ever, with the simple statement, but go further 
and ask why this is so. 

We think it is true for two reasons: (1) because 
of the permanence of the home-owner’s residence 
on the land; (2) because of the sureness that he 
will reap what he sows, whether that is soil-pov- 
erty or soil-fertility. 

And then it follows as the night the day that the 
further we get away from these two characteris- 
tics of home-ownership—(1) permanence of resi- 
dence, (2) sureness of rewards—the worse be- 
comes our condition. And in the one-year renting 
system of the South, we get just as far away as it 
is possible for us to get in any business governed 
by such circumstances. 

We reach, then, these conclusions—that home- 
ownership. is the ideal; and that. where home- 
ownership cannot exist, we should aim at least to 
provide as far as possible the conditions that 
make home-ownership better beth for the soil and 
for civifization. And these conditions are (1) per- 
manence of residence, “ sureness of rewards. 


The Iniquity of Taxing the Poor at Higher 
Rates Than the Rich 


NSTEAD of encouraging home-ownership and 
discouraging absentee landlordism the con- 
trary now seems to be the policy of both our 
states and the Nation. Taxes are usually higher 
per acre on small farms cultivated by industrious, 
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HAVE not been among the woods, 

Nor seen the milk-weeds burst their hoods, 
The downy thistle-seeds take wing, 
Nor the squirrel at his garnering. 
And yet I know that, up to God, 
The mute month holds her goldenrod, 
That clump and copse, o’errun with vines, 
Twinkle with clustered muscadines, 
And in deserted churchyard places 
Dwarf apples smile with sunburnt faces, 
I know how, ere her green is shed, 
The dogwood pranks herself with red; 
How the pale dawn, chilled through and through, 
Comes drenched and draggled with her dew; 
How all day long the sunlight seems 
As if it Ht a land of dreams, 
Till evening, with her mist and cloud, 
Begins to weave her royal shroud. 


If yet, as in old "‘Homer’s land, 
God walks with mortals, hand in hand, 
Somewhere today, in this sweet weather, 
Thinkest thou not they walk: together? 

a —John Charles McNeill. 
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useful citizens than they are on large tracts held 
for speculation: by absentee landlords. And not 
only is this true, but taxes are higher yet, in pro- 
pertion to value, on the personal property of the 
landless man struggling to become a home-owner. 
Take a case mentioned by Mr. R. F. Beasley in 
our “Renters’ and Landlords’ Special” one year 
ago. In his county last year he said the tax as- 
sessors valued cotton at 9 cents a pound, corn 
and wheat at $1 a bushel, horses at $200 and cows 
at $50, etc.,—all the personal property of the poor 
fellow struggling to get a foothold in the world 
being assessed at practically 100 per cent value 
while land was assessed at probably less than 33% 
per cent of its real value. 

This #s an iniquity in the sight of God, a sin 
against His poor; and the nation, state, or county 
guilty-of such a policy is sure to pay the penalty 
with all the accumulated interest of the Almigh- 
ty’s vengeance. And any political party endors- 
ing such a policy should be in peril of the people’s 
wrath. 

at 


Reforms in Taxation and Rural Credits 


BELIEVE that provision should be made for 
I encouraging home-ownership by providing that 

a resident’s first $1,000 of real estate should 
be assessed at only half the rate at which the rest 
of his holdings are assessed. And certainly the 
double iniquity of taxing large holdings higher 
than small, and of taxing personal property at a 
higher rate than real estate, should be forever 
done away with. 

Our systems of state and local taxation should 
(1) encourage small holdings rather than large; 
(2) home-ownership rather than absentee land- 
lordism; and (3) should seek to encourage the 
landless man in the accumulation of personal 
property as the necessary route to home-owner- 
ship. 

Our states are at fault for not engrafting these 
principles into their systems of taxation, and the 
Nation is at fault for not engrafting the same 
principle into what would then become an excel- 
lent system of rural credits. But so long as mon- 
ey is lent to land speculators through joint-stock 
banks as cheaply—or virtually as cheaply—as to 
resident, home-owning farmers through national 
farm loan associations, the Nation is almost as 
guilty as the states in the crime of promoting ab- 
sentee landlordism. 


Rewarding the Renter for Improvements 


O MUCH then for legislation to encourage 
S land-ownership. Now let us see what we,can 

do in our renting systems to encourage the 
saving principles of home-ownership—first, per- 
manence of residence; second, sureness of re- 
wards. 

We ought, of course, to have longer leases, and 
we ought to have some plan whereby the renter 
would be rewarded for increasing soil-fertility 
and. punished for lessening it. In England legis- 
lation assuring these results has long been in suc- 
cessful operation, as explained elsewhere in this 
issue by a Virginia correspondent, and also in a 
quotation from the late Henry Wallace. 

Of course, we are hardly ready yet for such leg- 
islation in this country. We must suffer more, 
or must see a greater body of now fertile farm 
lands converted into waste, gullies, and old fields. 
We shall also be delayed by the fact that such a 
small proportion of our tenants are financially re- 
sponsible. Still as time goes on we shall have an 
increasing number of landowners who will find 
renters with sufficient personal property and say, 
“You take this farm at a certain rent, the under- 
standing being that it is to be kept as fertile and 
in as good condition as now—I to pay you if you 
improve it, you to pay me if you injure it.” It is 
no use to dismiss the idea as “impracticable” for 
everybody and in all cases simply because it is yet 
impracticable in the great majority of cases. The 
thing to do rather is to recognize the desirability 
of the idea and seek to put it into practice wher- 
ever two men of. the. right sort can get together 
on a satisfactory-plan. 

We must : encourage (1) permanence: of resi- 


“dence; (2)sureness of rewards. 
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This newest Overland 
is the world’s most 


powerful low-priced — 


Car. 


It has a 31} horse- 
power en bloc motor 
that is a perfect mar- 
vel for speed, power 
and endurance. 


By increasing the bore 
of the motor from 3} 
to 33” we are able to 
offer a power plant 
which at 1950 R.P.M. 
develops full 313 
horsepower. 


Tests under every con- 
dition in all parts of 
the country demon- 
strate that it easily 
develops better than 
fifty miles per hour 
on the road. 


Speed of course varies 
under different con- 
ditions, but in practi- 
cally every instance 


31% 


Horsepower 


it has been geiting 
fifty miles an hour 
and with ease. 


We have scores of tele- 
grams showing that 
eighteen to twenty- 
five miles per gallon 
of gasoline is not un- 
usual. 


The performance of this 
car is almost beyond 
belief. 


Take any other low- 
priced car on the 
market. Pit it against 
this new Overland. 
Compare them for 
sheerspeed, forabun- 
dance of power, for 
riding comfort and 
economy, and you'll 
find this car will back 
anything else clean 
off the boards. 


That’s a strong state- 
ment, but a fact 
nevertheless. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER . 
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4 cylinder en bloc motor | Cantileve 


334” bore x 5” stroke 


104-inch wheelbase 
4-inch tires 
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S PASSENCER 


f.0.b, Toledo 


Try it yourself and see. 


Here are more import- 
ant facts. 


It has four-inch tires 
which are more than 
generous for a car of 
this size. 


Not only has it a large 
and roomy body, but 
it has an attractive, 

N up-to-date streamline 

Ne obody. 

It has the latest and 
most improved sys- 
tem of ignition. 


It has the cantilever 
springs—the easiest 
riding springs in the 
world. 

What’s more, it’s com- 
plete. Not a thing 
to buy. You get the 
finest Auto-Lite elec- 
tricstarting and light- 
ing system, magnetic 
speedometer, one- 
man top, demount- 








TM 0 





- 
1otor | Cantilever rear springs 
oke | Streamline body 

| Electric starter 
Electric lights 
\ 


Magnetic speedometer 
Complete equipment 
5-passenger touring $635 
Roadster $620 


cee 





log oirequest. Please address Dept. S54 


Ovprland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U. S. A.”’ 





; 
| 
> 
: 


4635 


TOURING can 


Roadster $620 


able rims and prac- 
cally every accessory 
found on the high- 
est priced cars. 


From a driving stand- 
point, the new car is 
ideal. It’s light, easy 
to handle and anyone 
can drive it. 


Take one look and be 
convinced. 


And mark these words 
—the car is destined 
fo be regarded and 
referred to as one of 
the really great ac- 
hievements of the 
great automobile in- 
dustry. 


Yet it only goes to 
prove how big pro- 
duction can cut cost 
and save you money. 


First come, first served. 
See the nearest Over- 
land dealer and place 
your order now. 
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Food to Work On 


Your men folks who work 
hard all day long need food 
that builds flesh and muscle, 
bone and sinew. 


A supply of National Bis- 
cuit Company products in 
your pantry will help you to 
satisfy the hungry appetites 
of the men in the field, will 
provide means for a nourish- 
ing meal when the day’s 
work is done. 


Uneeda Biscuit, N. B. C. 
Graham Crackers, Zu Zu 
Ginger Snaps, Nabisco 
: Sugar Wafers and N.B.C. 
: Zwieback are always wel- 
comed by all, for N. B. C. 
crackers and cookies, wafers 
and snaps are always crisp 
and oven-fresh, always to be 
had from a nearby grocer. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 




















ies, 
rerooting, hs 
tanks, auto accessories, 
machines, ‘household 8. 
urniture, comp ine 
thing f mber of the family. 
Writeeet Save 200 to$500 on fall buying! 
WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
677 Galloway Sta,, Waterloo, lowa 











QUALITY FIRST 









FALL SEEDS 4 SEND FOR 
7 READY PRICE LIST 
t— SSN Plant— © 
Onions, Radish, {AN Th 
Rage, | Spinach, Ny Neh Red and Bur; 
Irish Potatoes. A 





Abruzzi Rye, 
We specialize in Bermuda Onions. 


Special offer 12 packages assorted Vegetable Seeds for 50c 
J. STECKLER SEED CO., Ltd. New Orleans, La. 
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GOOD OLD APPLE TIME 


OW is there gladness 
For it is appie time; 
A cheering glow the orchard warms, 
Though on the grass the rime 
Of frost still lingers in the shade, 
And frost is in the breeze; 


on the farms, 


For ruddy blessings gay have made 
The bending orchard trees— 
“Fried apples with that bacon, Ma, 


Will sure go mighty fine; 
Between meals I like apples raw 
But apple sass for mine 
At supper time. And dumplin’s! Say, 
Complainin’ seems a crime! 
Life just seems perfect every way 
In gocd old apple time!” 








, 
Long shining row on shining row 
Of trees more red than green; 
The sunlight strikes them full, and lo! 
A sunset near is seen! 
A gleaming mist of lovliness 
Swims in each glowing lane 
And thriils the heart no whit the less 
Because of the refrain— 


“Pick Jonathans for cider, boys 
And make ’em good ones, too; 
For apple butter (joy of joys) 
One wagonload will do; 
And stock up all the cellar bins 
With winter apples prime— 
Say! this sure seems a world of grins 
In good old apple time!” 
—Lee 





Shippey. 








TEACHING THE YOUNGSTERS 
MANNERS 


ee 


The Wide-awake Girls and Boys 
Learn What True Politeness Really 
Is 


T WAS the evening before the 
[ WwiteAwate Club was to meet 

that Miss Margaret came down in 
her coat, hat and veil. 

“Why, Aunt Margaret, where are 
you going?” 

“T am sorry to say, children, that I 
have been called to town on impor- 
tant business and probably shall not 
be back in time for our meeting to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry,’ wailed Alice, 
for I did so want to learn how to be- 
have.” 

“T’ll tell you,” replied Dan, “let’s 
study manners ourselves.” 

“Good!” Alice clapped her hands. 


They Try to Learn Manners From a 
Book 


HEN they arrived, next morning, 
Edith had something bulky un- 
der her arm. 

“What have you?” demanded Dan. 

“It’s a book on manners,” panted 
Edith; “that ‘I found in the attic. 
Some of the leaves are out, but there 
are enough left for us to learn.” 

_, “Who ever saw so many manners!” 
ejaculated John. 

They all sat down on the floor with 
Mary in the middle, holding the book, 
as many as could peering over her 
shoulders. “The very first one says 
that children should never talk when 
their elders are talking. Now re- 
member that, Billy.” 

“And here is one that says that a 
child must never ask for the best 
things on the table, especially when 
company comes.” 

“You all be quiet and I will read 
them to you,” said Mary. 

““Children should never speak loud- 
ly in the house.’ 

“Children should sit straight, walk 
erect, hold their shoulders back and 
never slam doors.’” 

“Come when you're called, 

Do as you're bid, 

Shut the door after you, 

And never be chid,” quoted John. 
“My, that’s a grand book!” 
““Children should never sit on the 

floor, as it shows disrespect for the 
ones who care for their clothes’.” 

They all looked at one another 
guiltily and scrambled to their feet 
and sat in a stiff, prim row on the 
couch. 


“‘Children should use their forks 
or spoons at table and never eat with 
a knife... People should not chew 
gum;.it is not really vulgar, but sav- 





ors of the plebeian’.” 


“H’m,” yawned Dan, “I guess I 
don’t like manners much.” 
““Children should not be in-quis-i- 
tive’. I wonder what that means. 
It seems to me that manners are 
rather hard to learn.” 

The children just sat there with 


disappointment and chagrin on their 
faces, for they had expected to learn 
the finest manners in the world, and 
to practice them at once. Suddenly 
the room seemed to be filled with 
something bright, and everyone look- 
ed up to find Miss Margaret smiling 
in the doorway. Such a sigh of relief 
as went up. She took in the whole 
situation and removing her hat and 
coat, drew a chair up before the big, 
cool window and gathered little Billy 
and Gracie up on either side of her. 
Somehow, with gentle, bright Aunt 
Margaret there, they defied the big, 
brown book and sat down on the 
floor. They told her about the book 
and she laughed merrily. 

The Kindest Thing in the Kindest 

Way 


**(NHILDREN,” she said, 
“*To be truly polite, is to do and 
say, 

The kindest thing in the kindest 

way. ” 

“First of all, a boy or girl needs to 
forget himself or herself absolutely.” 

“Forget yourself, Aunt Margaret?” 

“Yes, and think only of others. To 
be self-conscious is to be selfish. A 
boy or girl does not.want to be for- 
ward, but when spoken to should an- 
swer the best he or she can and not 
hang the head or give an impertinent 
reply. You know the Golden Rule, 
which says: ‘Do unto others as you 
would that they should do to you.’ Ii 
you practice this, you won’t go far 
wrong.” 

“Well, I never 
said John. 

“Yes, indeed. Ill tell you how that 
works out. If your mother or father 
comes into the room, you know that 
it is polite for you to get up and offer 
your chair. How do you know? Well, 
if you were grown up, wouldn’t you 
like little boys and girls to give you 
the nice big, easy chair? To be able 
to give up in little things is one of 
the best virtues that a person can 
have. Little folks who practice un- 
selfishness and being polite at home 
and with their playmates are rarely 
awkward when out in company. Most 
of us are nice to other people, but 
think we can be cross and unobliging 
once in awhile to our folks whom we 
love the most.” 

“Aunt Margaret, there was an aw- 
ful big word in that book, ‘in-quis-i- 
tive-ness.’ What does that mean?” 

“Inquisitiveness, child, is a desire 
to know something. It is all right to 
ask questions if you desire to know 
things as long as it does not annoy 
other people. For instance, when a 
child sees a closed door, he should 
never seek to know what is behind 
it; if he wishes to enter the room, he 


thought of that,” 


should first knock: a closed door 
should always be respected. Never 
see what another would hide and 


never taunt a playmate with a past 
mistake or say, ‘I told you so’.” 


Don’t Contradict 


**A UNT Margaret, do you think 
that when I say a thing, that 
Dan has a right to yell out, ‘It’s not 
so’, even if he thinks it?” 
_ “No, dearie, children should not 
contradict each other as do their eld- 
ers. Now, your mother would not 
think of saying sharply to your fath- 
er, ‘What you just said is not so. 
You told a story.” She would say 
very gently, ‘I beg your pardon, I am 
sure you must be mistaken.’ True po- 
liteness leads you to*treat all people 
with the same respect. You should be 
just as courteous to the cook and the 
scrubwoman as to an important. per- 
son from town;.also express thanks 
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to all people alike for 
that is done you, no 
slight.” 

“T want to know,” interrupicd Dan, 
“what a fellow is going to do when 


any service 
matter how 


he feels just like knocking every- 
thing in the house to pieces?” 
“Why, Dan, he should go out of 


doors and shout and romp his feel- 
ings off, perhaps fill the woodbox,” 
she laughed. “Be as free as the air 
out of doors, but when you enter the 
house you must behave like a gentle- 
man. His strength inclines a true 
gentleman to show. gentleness to- 
wards those who are weaker. There 
are a few little acts that a manly boy 
always does: When a boy accom- 
panies his mother or sisters on the 
street, he raises his hat when they 
return a bow or courtesy or meet a 
friend. When alone and the boy 
passes an acquaintance of his own or 


of his family, he should show the 
same courtesy; a sportman’s eti- 
quette always comes natural to a 


boy, that is, to accept defeat uncom- 
plainingly, to show no favoritism ia 
playing games and to keep his tem- 
per.” 

“Miss Margaret, I shouldn’t like to 
go out to dinner. I shouldn’t know 
how to use the different forks and 
dishes.” 

“My dear, good breeding consists 
in being perfectly natural. Learn to 
behave properly at home and you 
will have no trouble abroad. If you 
are not familiar with some custom, 
quietly watch the other people, es- 
pecially the hostess; do not take the 
initiative, but do as the others do and 
you will not go far wrong. At the ta- 
ble one should make as little noise as 
possible, nor should he lounge or 
put his arms on the table. The knife 
is never carried to the mouth. 
The coffee or tea spoon always lies 
on the saucer except when actually 
stirring the sugar. The cup should 
be lifted to the mouth; and the head 
not bent to it. After all, politeness 
does not consist entirely in not mak- 
ing social mistakes, but also in doing 
things that would help other people 
and put them at their ease; giving 
your chair or seat in a car to older 
people, handing another person a fan 
or a program, amusing a little child 
who may be annoying someone, read- 
ing to grandmother or other older 
people, carrying flowers or dainties 
to any sick person or, in short, as we 
said before, doing unto others as you 
would that they should do to you.” 

“V’se so little,” said Billy, “I’se too 
little to act manners. Isn’t I?” 

“No, indeed,” laughed Miss Mar- 
garet, as she caressed his curly head. 
A very dear poet has written rules of 
etiquette for just such little folks as 
you, 

“*A child should do what’s good 
And speak when he is spoken to, 
And behave mannerly at table 
At least as far as he is able’.’”’ 


CHOOSE A GOOD COURSE IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


and trué, 








It Should Be Practical and Stand 
Well With Educators 


F YOU are considering a course in 

home economics for your daugh- 
ter, consider two things well: first, 
the value of the certificate in the eyes 
of the world, and, next, the practical 
value of the course itself. 

As to the first consideration, there 
are these who will say, “What is a 
certificate? A scrap of paper!” This 
is true, but it is a scrap of paper that 
indicates the type and thoroughness 
of the instruction received. Also 
there are differences in certificates 
that are rated the same value in 
“points.” The silver and the paper 
dollar each indicate one hundred 
cents, but one is better when intrin- 
sic value must be considered and the 
other when convenience is the ob- 
ject. So, schools that educators rate 
a hundred points perfect may differ 
in that one’s training is toward la- 
boratory: experimental work, anoth- 
er’s to practical demonstration, and 
still another’s to,teaching within the 
schoolroom. 
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Girls’ Dresses 














pretty 
dress. 


summer materials may be used 


7630—Children’s Yoke Dress—Cut in sizes 4, 6 and 8 years 
This dress may have long or short sleeves. 

3937—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years, 
dress consists of a separate blouse and a plaited skirt. 

7950—Girls’ Dress—Cut_ in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 


pattern consists 





of a dress 
attached to an underwaist. 

Frice of each pattern, 

Acdress, 


10 cents. 


7921—Giris’ Dress—Cut in sizes 8 to 14 years. Any of the 


and a pair of bloomers 


Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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This 


This 





The certificate opens the door of 


opportunity. Let us illustrate: Anne, 
Cane and Bessie Dare each gradu- 
ated from different schools. There 


was a fourteen-hundred-dollar posi- 


tion open in a distant state. . Both 
applied; Anne was accepted while 
Bessie’s application received scant at- 


tention, even though the years of 
schooling were the same and the 
faces, shown in the photographs, 
equally good and intelligent. Of 
course, after getting the position, 


Anne had to make good. As was said, 
it opened her door of opportunity. 

Now, as to the course chosen being 
practical, I give questions taken from 
two examination papers of different 
schools. Here is one set: 

“Tell the history of the following 
spices; cloves, mace, salt.” 

“Name as many starchy foods as 
possible.” 

“How is the typhoid germ recog- 
nized?” 

“Of what is water, air, wood, sugar, 
composed?” 

“Give recipes 
cake.” 

“Tell what to avoid in choosing a 
hat. 

And here is another half-dozen 
taken from another examination pa- 
per: 

“The water of a school well is tur- 
bid: state fully a household method 
of making it palatable and safe.” 

“A parent is advised to increase a 
child’s diet in iron and calcium: what 
foods would you recommend to be 
given?” 

“Compare definitely the composi- 
tion and nutritive value of fresh 
fruits and cereals in the diet.” 

“Using a diagram, show the ordin- 
ary method of cutting beef.” ; 

“What is accomplished by the cook- 
ing of meat?” 

“Show at least six different ways in 
which household science may be cor- 
related with the other subjects on 
the school curriculum by the grade 
teacher.” 

One is so called “cultured” or deals 
with knowledge that could be taken 
from any cook book; the other with 
the uses of every day life, whether 
for the home or school. 


for two kinds of 


\ 








Timely Recipes 


TOMATO FRITTERS 








1 pint of tomatoes, 
1 tablespoon of finely 
blespoons of butter, 2 
of cornstarch, 1 egg, 
and pepper to taste. 

Rub the tomatoes through a colander and 
add the sugar, onion, Put 


1 tablespoon of suvar, 
chopped onion, 2 ta- 
rounding tablespoons 

breadcrumbs Salt 


salt and pepper. 


into a saucepan and boil well. Blend the 
butter and cornstarch in another pan over 
the fire. Draw the tomatoes to one side 


and stir in the paste, Let the mixture cook 
for a few minutes until very thick, stirring 
constantly, then remove’ from the fire and 


Stir in the yolk of the egg. Pour into shal- 
low buttered pans, and, when cold, cut into 
circles with a round biscuit-cutter. Beat up 
the white of the egg, brush over the rounds 
with it, toss in fine breadcrumbs and fry. 
These fritters may be fricd in a frying- 
basket in deep fat or in a small quantity of 
fat in a frying-pan until they are crisp and 
brown on both sides. They should be serv- 
ed piping hot and are excellent with meats 
of all kinds, and especially with fish or with 
pork. 
VEAL CROQUETTES 

A nice way of utilizing a little left-over 
roast veal or even veal that has been used 
for making soup stock, is in croquettes. Add 
to a cupful of the veal 
of well-cooked rice, 
sweetbreads minced 


minced fine, a cup 
and a half cup cooked 
fine. Add a few drops 
of onion juice a little minced parsley, cel- 
ery and thyme, and moisten with % cup 
nice rich white stock. Add salt and pepper 
and 1 well beaten egg, while the mixture is 
Over the fire. Cook two or three minutes, 


then turn on to a -platter to cool and har- 
den, Form into croquettes, roll lightly in 
bread crumbs, then in beaten eggs, mixed 
with a little milk and again in sifted 


crumbs, and fry to a golden brown in smok- 
ing hot fat. 
LEMON PIE, WITH TWO CRUSTS 
To 1 cup of fine 
tablespoons of bread 


granulated sugar add 3 
flour and a few grains 
of salt. Stir until thoroughly mixed and 
add the grated rind of 1 lemon, 3 table- 
spoons of lemon juice, 6 tablespoons of milk 
and 1 egg slightly beaten. Just before turn- 
ing mixture into crust add 3 tablespoons of 
melted butter. 
BATTER CAKES 

1 cupful of flour, % cupful of melted lard, 
1 teaspoonful of baking powder, %_ tea- 
spoonful of salt, % teaspoon of baking soda, 
¥% cupful of buttermilk, 3 eggs, 

Beat the yolks of the 
then add the lard, milk, soda, 
der, salt, flour, and the 
beaten to a stiff froth. Mix carefully, 
bake on an ungreased skillet, 
maple syrup. + 

CORN AND TOMATOES 

Cut from the cob, 2 cups of corn, 
strained 2 cups of cooked tomatoes. 
green 


eggs until light; 
baking pow- 
whites of the eggs 
and 


Serve with 


Have 
Chop a 
pepper fine and mix. the three ingred- 
ients. Put in a stew pan and cook gently 
for 15° minutes, Season with butter, salt 
and pepper, and serve This is a dish that 
is served often in the South. 

JAM CAKE 

% cup brown sugar, 4 cup butter, 2 eggs 
4 tablespoons water, % teaspoon soda, % 
teaspoon each of ground cinnamon, 
cloves, 1 


nutmeg, 
cup flour, % cup thick jam, 
Cream -butter and sugar, and add the 
eggs beaten very lightly, then the water 
with the soda_dissolved in it, then the flour 
with the spices sifted through it. After 





mixing well add the jam and beat hard for | 


about one minute, 
batter very fluffy and soft but this is all 
right. Bake in one square sheet or in small 
gem pans, and frost with plain white frost- 
ing made by mixing the sugar with milk or 
cream and flavoring with vanilla. 
is lovely made with strawberry 
good with any jam or finely cut 


This cake 
jam but is 
preserve, 





“Please, mum,” said the tramp 
knocked at the door, 
sewing for me?” 

“TI guess so,"’ said the lady kindly; ‘‘what 
sewing do you want me to do for you?” 

“I have a button here,’’ said the tramp, 
“and I'll. be very much obliged if you will 
sew a pair of pants on it,”"—Exchange, 


who had 
“would ye do a bit of 


The jam will make the } 


| 
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F Ivory Soap sold for 25 cents per cake, 
a great many people would consider it 
the finest toilet soap in the world. 


Because it sells for 5 cents perhaps even you 
think it is merely laundry soap. 


The fact is, Ivory Soap could not be made 
better for toilet purposes if it sold for $5 per 
cake. . It contains the finest materials that 
can be bought. It is made so perfectly that 
there is no free alkali or free oil in the 
finished product. It is mild. It is white. It 
is pure. It floats. It lathers freely and rinses 
easily. 


IVORY SOAP 
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The Foundation of a Happy 
Home Is Laid in the Kitchen 


Go behind the scenes of any happy contented family 
and in most cases you'll find the secret in the kitchen. A 

















dependable range lifts mother’s household worries and ends 


father’s late-meal troubles, 


ALLEN’ CESS 


COPPER BEARING 


RANGES 


For twenty years now 


have transformed the burden of housekeeping into a pleas- 


ure. In more than a hundred thousan 


uthern homes meals are cooked 


quicker, better, more evenly and with less fuel than on the ordinary 


range. 
features not found on any other stove. 


Besides Allen’s Princess contains many exclusive and convenient 


For instance, the handy warming closet; the spotless alumi- 


d all the 


nized ovens; the triple asbestos lined walls which hol 


heat 


inside the range. These and many other features described in our hand- 
some illustrated catalogue—free to any housewife. Write for your copy: 


Good Dealers Everywhere Handle Allen’s Princess Ranges 
Allien Manufacturing Co. 




















308 Tenth Avenuc Nashville, Tenn. 

Boll Weevil in Your Cotton? PRICES: 

oth, . 

GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK pagel hg 

The Boll Weeevil ProbDIerm | fresessive 

IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST fae ge 

ORDER YOURS TODAY! Supply Limited. | fot. $145 
K j 











If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 


send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 


Then call 
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Pollyanna: The Glad Book 


(Trademark) 











By 
ELEANOR H. PORTER 








Copyright 1913 
By L. C. Page & Co., Inc. 














CHAPTER XXV—(Continued) 
**T DON’T believe he knows half so 
much as Dr. Chilton.” 

“Oh, yes, he does, I’m sure, dear.” 

“But it was Dr. Chilton who doctor- 
ed Mr. Pendleton’s broken leg, Aunt 
Polly. If—if you don’t mind very 
much, I would like to have Dr. Chilton 
—truly I would!” 

“But I do mind, Pollyanna. I mind 
very much. I would do anything—al- 
most anything for you, my dear; but 
I—for reasons which I do not care to 
speak of now, I don’t wish Dr. Chilton 
called in on—on this case. And be- 
lieve me, he cannot know so much 
about—about your trouble, as this 
great doctor does, who will come 
from New York to-morrow.” 

Pollyanna still looked unconvinced. 

“But, Aunt Polly, if you loved Dr. 
Chilton—” 

“What, Pollyanna?” 
voice was very sharp 
cheeks were very red, too. 

“T say, if you loved Dr. Chilton, 
and didn’t love the other one,” sighed 
Pollyanna, “seems to me that would 
make some differenece in the good he 
would do; and I love Dr. Chilton.” 

The nurse entered the room at that 
moment, and Aunt Polly rose to her 
feet abruptly, a look of relief on her 
face. 

“I am very sorry, Pollyanna,” she 
said, a little stiffly; “but I’m afraid 
you'll have to let me be the judge, this 


Aunt Polly’s 
now. Her 





time. Besides, it’s already arranged. 
The New York doctor is coming to- 
morrow.” 

As it happened, however, the New 
York doctor did not come “to-mor- 
row.” At the last moment a telegram 
told of an unavoidable delay owing tu 
the sudden illness of the specialist 
himself. This led Pollyanna into a 
renewed pleading for the substitution 
of Dr. Chilton— “which would be so 
easy now, you know.” 

But as before, Aunt Polly shook her 
head and said “no, dear,” very decis- 
ively, yet with a still more anxious as- 
surance that she would do anything— 
anything but that—to please her dear 
Pollyanna. 

As the days of waiting passed, one 
by one, it did indeed, seem that Aunt 
Polly was doing everything (but that) 
that she could do to please her niece. 
“IT wouldn’t ’a’ believed it—you 
couldn’t ’a’ made me believe it,’ Nan- 
cy said to Old Tom one morning. 
“There don’t seem to be a minute in 
the day that Miss Polly ain’t jest 
hangin’ ’round waitin’ ter do some- 
thin’ for that blessed lamb, if ’tain’t 
more than ter let in the cat—an’ her 
what wouldn’t let Fluff nor Buff up- 
stairs for love nor money a week 
ago; an’ now she let’s ’em tumble all 
over the bed jest ’cause it pleases 
Miss Pollyanna! 

“Ai when she ain’t doin’ nothin’ 
else, she’s movin’ them little glass 
danglers ’round ter different winders 


in the room so the sun’ll make the 
‘rainbows dance,’ as that blessed child 
calls it. She’s sent Timothy down ter 
Cobb’s greenhouse three times for 
fresh flowers—an’ that besides all 
the posies fetched in ter her, too. An’ 
the other day, if I didn’t find her sit- 
tin’ ’fore the bed with the nurse ac- 
tually doin’ her hair, an’ Miss Polly- 
anna lookin’ on an’ bossin’ from the 
bed, her eyes all shinin’ an’ happy. 
An’ I declare ter goodness, if Miss 
Polly hain’t wore her hair like that 
every day now—jest ter please that 
blessed child ;” 

Old Tom chuckled. 

“Well, it strikes me Miss Polly 
self ain’t lookin’ none the worse—for 
wearin’ them ’ere curls ’round her 
forehead,” he observed dryly. 

“’Course she ain’t,” retorted Nan- 
cy, indignantly. “She looks like folks 
now. She’s actually almost—” 


” 


her- 


“Keerful, now, Nancy!” interrupted 
the old man, with a slow grin. “You 
know what you said when I told ye 
she was handsome once.” 

Nancy shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh, she ain’t handsome, of course; 
but I will own up she don’t look like 
the same woman, what with the rib- 
bons an’ lace jiggers Miss Pollyanna 
makes her wear round her neck.” 

“T told ye so,” nodded the man. “I 
told ye she wa’n’t—old.” 

Nancy laughed. 

“Well, I'll own up she hain’t got 
quite so good an imitation of it—as 
she did have, ’fore Miss Pollyanna 
come. Say, Mr Tom, who was her 
lover? I hain’t found that out yet; I 
hain’t, I hain’t!” 

“Hain’t ye?” asked the old man, 
with an odd look on his face. “Well, 
I guess ye won’t then—from me.” 

“Oh, Mr. Tom, come on, now,” 
wheedled the girl. “‘Ye see, there 
ain’t many folks here that I can ask.” 
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Write to us for catalogs. 


reatest artists 
entertain you on the Victrola 


No matter where you live, you can hear in your own home the best music of all the world. 
The Victrola brings to you the superb art of the most famous singers, musicians and entertainers 
who are the delight of thousands in the great musical centers. 
absolutely true to life—just as though they were actually standing before you. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of Victors and Victrolas 
—$10 to $400—and play the music you know and like best. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily played only with 
Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. 
safely played on machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 


And on the Victrola you hear them 


Victor Records cannot be 











To insure Victor quality, always 
look for the famous trademark, 


‘His Master’s Voice.” 


It is on 


every Victrola and every Victor 


Record. It is the only way to 
i i genuine Victrolas and 


Victor Records. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 








| then,” retorted Nancy. 
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“Maybe not. But there’s one, any- 
how, that ain’t answerin’,” grinned 
Old Tom. Then, abruptly, the light 
died from his eyes. “How is she, ter- 
day—the little gal?” 

Nancy shook her head. 
too, had sobered. 

“Just the same, Mr. Tom. There 
ain’t no special diff’rence, as I can 
see—or anybody, I guess. She jest 
lays there an’ sleeps an’ talks some, 
an’ tries ter smile an’ be ‘glad’ ’cause 
the sun sets or the moon rises, or 
some other such thing, till it’s 
enough ter make yer heart break 
with achin’.” 

“IT know; it’s the ‘game’—bless her 
sweet heart!” nodded Old Tom, 
blinking a little. 

“She told you, then, too, about that 
’ere—game?” 

“Oh, yes. She told me long ago.” 
The old man hesitated, then went on, 
his lips twitching a little. “I was 
growlin’ one day ’cause I was so bent 
up and crooked; an’ what do ye 
s’pose the little thing said?” 


“T couldn’t guess. I wouldn’t think 
she could find anythin’ about that ter 
be glad about!” 


“She did. She said I could be glad, 
anyhow, that I didn’t have ter stoop 
so far ter do my weedin’—’cause I 
was already bent part way over.” 

Nancy gave a wistful laugh. 

“Well, I ain’t surprised, after all. 
You might know she’d find somethin,’ 
We’ve been playin’ it—that game— 
since almost the first, ‘cause there 
wa’n’t no one else she could play it 
with—though she did speak of—her 
aunt.” 

“Miss Polly!” 

Nancy chuckled. 

“T guess you hain’t got such an aw- 
ful diff-rent opinion o’ the mistress 
than I have,” she bridled. 

Old Tom stiffened. 

“T was only thinkin’ ’twould be— 
some of a surprise—to her,” he ex- 
plained with dignity. 


“Well, 


Her face, 


*twould be— 
“T ain’t sayin’ 
what ’twould be now. I’d believe any- 
thin’ o’ the mistress now—even that 
she’d take ter playin’ it herself!” 

“But hain’t the little gal told her— 
ever? She’s told ev’ry one else, I 
guess. I’m hearin’ of it ev’rywhere, 
now, since she was hurted,” said 
Tom. 

“Well, she didn’t tell Miss Polly,” 
rejoined Nancy. “Miss Pollyanna told 
me long ago that she couldn’t tell 
her, cause her aunt didn’t like ter 
have her talk about her father; an’ 
’twas her father’s game, an’ she’d 
have ter talk about him if she did tell 
it. So she never told her.” 

“Oh, I see, I see.” The 
nodded his head slowly. “They was 
always bitter against the minister 
chap—all of ’em, ’cause he took Miss 
Jennie away from ’em. An’ Miss Pol- 


yes, I guess 


old man 


| ly—young as she was—couldn’t never 


forgive him; she was that fondyof 
Miss Jennie—in them days. I see, I 
see. *Twas a bad mess,” he sighed, as 
he turned away. 

“Yes, ’twas—all ’round, all ’round,” 
sighed Nancy in her turn, as she went 
back to her kitchen. 

For no one were those days of 
waiting easy. The nurse tried to 
look cheerful, but her eyes were trou- 
bled. The doctor was openly nervous 
and impatient. Miss Polly said little; 
but even the softening waves of hair 
about her face, and the becoming 
laces at her throat, could not hide 
the fact that she was growing thin 
and pale. As to Pollyanna—Polly- 
anna petted the dog, smoothed the 
cat’s sleek head, admired the flowers 
and ate the fruits and jellies that 
were sent in to her; and returned in- 
numerable cheery answers to the 
many messages of love and inquiry 
that were brought to her bedside. 
But she, too, grew pale and thin; and 
the nervous activity of the poor little 
hands and arms only emphasized the 
pitiful motionlessness of the once 
active little feet and legs now lying 
so woefully quiet under the blankets. 

(Continued next week) 
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Certain-teed 





The General can well 
afford to guarantee 
CERTAIN-TEED 
for such long periods, 
because he knows that 
no better roofing for 
farm and other buildings can be 5 ali. 
CERTAIN-TEED is guaranteed for 5, 10 or 15 
years according to ply(1,20r3). And this liberal 
guarantee is backed by the world’s largest 
manufacturers of roofing and building papers. 
Experience has proven that CERTAIN-TEED 
outlasts its guarantee and is far superior to 
cheap so-called ready roofing. 
CERTAIN-TEED ie safer than wood shingles; 
looks better than galvanized iron or tin is easier 
and quicker to lay and cheaper than either. 
Get CERTAIN-TEED from your local dealer, 
whom you know and can rely upon. Sold bz 
good dealers everywhere at reasonable prices. | 


General Roofing Mfg. Co. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of 
Roofings and Building Papers 


New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Boston.Cleveland, Pittsburgh. Detroit.San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles. Milwaukee, Cincinnati, New 
Orleans. Minneapolis, Seattle. Indianapolis, 
Atlanta, Richmond, Des Moines, Kansas City, 
Houston, Duluth, London, Sydney. 








Wood’s Seeds 


Tall Meadow 
Oat Grass 


is one of the best of hay and pastu- 
rage grasses for our Southland; 
considered better than orchard 
grass for light and medium soils; 
also makes an excellent combina- 
tion with orchard grass and red 
clover for hay and pasturage. 

It is rapidly increasing in popu- 
larity wherever sown. We strong- 
ly recommend it as one of the 
surest cropping and most depend- 
able grasses grown. 


“VWood’s Crop Special” 
for September gives specially full 
information about this valuable 
grass, also prices and seasonable in- 
formation abaqut all Seeds for 
Fall sowing. 


T.W. WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 


*“*WOOD'S CROP SPECIAL”’ mailed 
free on request. Write for itand prices of 
any Seeds or Seed Grain required. 























The Letz Dixie—one of the famous 
family of Letz Grinaers and built 
exclusively fos Southern crops—~ 
is the onc grinder that will suc» 
ly grind 
Pea Vine Hay and 
Corn With Husk 
fine as flour in one grinding, 
Also Alfalfa. Oats and all 
e and Ta crops. Self- 
Sisies sharpen them- 4 
nrun together emp- g¥ 
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Feeding Book sent free. 


LETZ MFG. COMPANY 





Durable, cans Tulichio. =_ 
sive. Built to last; to do hard, 
heavy work. 


rated. 3 Months Trial. Zasy Terms. 

136 to 22 H-P. Easy to start. No Cranking. No 

batteries. 10 Year Guarantee. Most practical engine 

ever built. Engine book free. A Po stal brings it. 
THE OTTAWA ANEPAOTUNNS co., 

1091 King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS. 





* 
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Write for free catalog of the 
built BAUER Kerosene engine, 
to try any engine. Sizes, e. 4. 6,7.9 
ces average under $16.50 rse-power. 
Easy Terms. 60 Days Trials S-Year Guarantee. 


A. F. BAUER ENGINE & MFG. CO. 
232 Bauer Block, Kansas City, 



















| TENTS! TENTS! 


4 Fire and Water-proof Twill 
Wall Tents Complete 
With Poles, Stakes and Ropes. 
7x7, price $6.80 7x9, price $8.00 

z 9'.x12, price $11.00 
Cover and tent catalog furnished amne on request, 
ferms net cash in advanc 
The Ohio Canvas Goods Mig. Co., 
Dept. No. 20. TCLEDO, OHIO. 











Save your papers and g 


et a binder. 


| other the 


Eight Wise Suggestions From a Vir- 
ginia Demonstration Agent 


E HAVE before us two charac- 
ters, one the landowner; the 
non-landowner, dependent 
upon each other. The question then 
is: What is the duty of one to the 
other? 

1. The landowner should furnish | 
comfortable houses for his help. 

2. No landowner should admit as 
a partner, on half shares or any oth- 
er share, an inefficient man, white or 





| colored. The man who does not know 


how to farm should work for wages 
until he learns how to farm. No man 
with an earning capacity of two hun- 
dred dollars per year should be given 
credit for five hundred dollars per | 
year and then allowed to use his 
poor judgment in the management of 


| the crops and the land. 
3. The landowner should make 
the necessary advances in supplies | 


and add only legal interest for the 
use of his money. This plan would 
put cash into the pockets of his ten- 
ant, who is helping him to work his | 
surplus land: instead of giving it to 
the merchant who figures the interest 
and then adds a pretty good per cent 
for doing business. 

The man who rents for a money 
consideration should lease for a ser- 
ies of years, giving approved bond| 
that at the end of the lease the land | 
shall show as good producing power } 
as it did when he began. Should he 
increase the productive power, then 
| the landowner should pay for the in- 
| crease. 

In all cases the tenant should be 
required to rotate the crops so that 
at least every other year humus- 
making crops should be plowed un- 
der. 


t 


6. White and colored’ tenants 
should, if possible, be grouped sep- 
arately. In selling land, the same 


plan should be observed. 

7. The scale for wages should be 
according to the earning capacity of 
the laborers. 

8 We should encourage more to 
buy land and fewer to rent. Small 








landowners living upon their farms 
will develop the soils, homes, schools, 


churches and community environ- | 
ments, while the large landowners 
living in the cities detract from all 


of these. 

Credit and slack methods in 
ting out our surplus lands to shifting 
and thriftless tenants have 
more to retard the growth of 


put- | 


done | 
the , 


——_ than all other things combin- | 


| ed. C. P. GRIZZARD. 


Drewryville, Va. 





Three Rules for Landlords 


HE writer has had about twenty 

years experience with tenants on 
farms, some white and some Ne- 
groes. So I feel that I may say a few 
things about our Southern plan of 
renting out farms. My idea is that 
three things are necessary 
| justice for 


} 1. Lease out the particular pro- 
perty for from three to five years. 
Five years is a much more profitable 


arrangement. 
2. See that your 
fortable homes. 


> 


J. 


tenants have com- 


If possible, never rent an acre 
of land to any man who just wants to 
raise one crop, and then (living off 
your farm) hauls all of his share to 
his next home. This kind of tenant 
will injure your chances of success 
as a landlord, will keep himself poor, 
and at the end of ten years renting 
by him all hands in the deal are 
worse off. J. M. BELL. 


Henrico, Co., 


Wa. 





PRESERVING THE WRECKAGE 


Bobby came home in a bad shape one 
day, with his face bruised and battered and 
two of his front teeth missing. Upon cross- 
examination he admitted that he had been 
involved in a physical difficulty with anoth- 
er boy, who had apparently held his own 
well. 

“Now, Bobby,”’ his mother said, “I told 
you not to fight, but you have been at.<it 
again and have lost two of your teeth.” 

“Ah, no, I didn’t lose ’em,” said Bobby 
cheerfully. “I've got ’em both in my pock- 

' et..".—Exchange. 


to secure | 
both landlord and tenant. | 
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It More Than Pays 
Its Cost theFirst Year 


ays its cost—yes, and quick- 














| 
| 
| 


ly—for its cost is small. 


MASCOT 


Ground 


Limestone 
$1.06 per ton 


f. o. b. Plant 


And pays profit continuous- 
ly for several years. 


Makes sour soil sweet. 


Makes red clay soil open and 
porous and easy to work. 





You can’t grow good crops 
on sour land. 


Let Us Teli You More About It 


American Ballast Company 
P. 0. Box 404, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
































Save Money and Time on Cotton Picking 


Picking cotton with an old-fashioned sack is an expensive and 
time-wasting job. No human being can drag this dead weight 


$1.00 
4! Foot. 


on one shoulder all day, even under the most favorable cireum- 
stances, without becoming weary. 
THE DIXIE PICK BAG IS A BIG HELP 
The Dixie Pick Bag is a great improvement over the old-fash- 


ioned cotton-picker’s bag. Made of good strong material, it is 
equipped with straps that go around the picker’s shoulders (as 
shown in illustration) and equalizes the weight. At top of bag 
is a strong collapsible hoop that keeps mouth of bag open when 
in use, ready to receive the cotton from picker’s hands (right and 
left) without transfer from one to other and fumbling for opening. 
MADE FOR BIG AND LITTLE, OLD AND YOUNG 

These bags come in lengths of 4%, 6 and 7 feet, thus making 
it possible to get sizes for old and young, big and little piekers, 
Though only recently introduced, hundreds of them are now 
being used with great satisfactién and are proving a great 
success, 


WHERE TO GET THEM 
The DIXIE PICK BAG can now be had from a great many 
dealers in the South. See yours and if he cannot supply you we 
will furnish direct at $1 each prepaid to your station. Special 
prices on large orders, Write for illustrated circular and further 
details. 


DIXIE BAG COMPANY, Huntsville, Ala. 


MERCHANTS NOTICE: The time is here to sell these bags for the 1916 season. 
We have not had time to place through jobbers and with dealers, but we expect 
to advertise these bags and create a big demand. We would be giad to figure 
with all live merchants both for this year and next. 





$1.15 6 Foot 
$1.25 7 Feot 























HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 

‘“‘Why Do You Like Your Section of the 

CTOBER 21, Mr. Progressive Farmer Reader, we are going to issue a 
“Homeseekers’ Special” and not only help Southerners find just what 
Western farmers to come down, buy land and be neighbors with us. 

Now we want some good letters for this October 21 issue, telling just 
want actual, candid, honest reports from settlers who have come from 
other sections, telling both of their successes and their mistakes. Mere 
facts, figures, and actual experiences picturesquely put. 

For the best articles on “Why I Like My Section of the South,” con- 
mation rather than generalities, we will give prizes as follows: For the best 
article, $7.50; next best, $5; third best, $3, and we will pay for other articles 
the man who says the most in the fewest words is always the man after 
our own heart. Mail articles by October 7, and mark envelope “Home- 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 
>? 
South ? 
O sections they want in the South, but also invite 100,000 Northern and 
what are the advantages of each great section of the South. And we 
“boom” articles boosting this county or that are not wanted. We want 
cisely reporting actual conditions and experiences and packed with infor- 
used at regular space rates. We will not set space limits, but remember 
seekers’ Special.” 





If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 
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CRIMSON —} 
CLOVER 


New Crop High Grade 
SEED. 


Crimson clover sown at the last 
working of the corn gives excellent 
stand and wonderfully increases 
yield of corn crop. 

Crimson clover highly recommend- 
ed asa gr een cover crop, makes the 
best of hay and one of the best soil 
improving crops. Sow one peck to 
the acre. Write for our prices. Men- 
tion ogg wanted. Also prices 
on other clovers, grasses, Hairy 
Vetch, oats, and seed rye. 

For 25c we will mail pestpaid seven ounces 
of seven varieties of Turnips and Rutabagas. 


address STRICKER SEED CO., 


Box 868, Asheville, N. C. 




















mwiUSTEER’* 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 

led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first class Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, etc, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 
and Columbia, S. C. 


Address nearest point. 


“THE GUARANTEE SPREADER.” 


FREE—a useful gift Valuable catalog printed in 3 
given to each in- colors and exceedingly 
low delivered price. 
Free. Write us today. 












for years the GUARANTEE LIME & FERTILIZER 
SPREADER with its seven superior patented 
features has thoroughly and convincingly demonstrated 
its superiority over practically every other spreader 
on the market. 

The question of spreader superiority has — wotties. 
Get the actual facts. Ask the man who own u 
ANTEE LIME & FERTILIZER SPREADER. While pa 
ers are claiming quality, we are GUARANTEEING IT. 
Write us today for full information and exceedingly low 

price. Comes fully equipped with all sories and 
PREIGHT PREPAID. 


Guarantee Mfg. Co., Dept. F 3, Baltimore, Md. 


ARE YOU RAISING FRUIT 
OR.FEEDING INSECTS ? 


an FEEDING INSECTS! 
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IMPROVED 
SCHNARR’S 
_ __ INSECTICIDE 


\——— — ONE GALLON CANS $ L900 
BY THE BARREL 50¢ 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST, DIRECTIONS, TESTIMONIALS 


VAN ANTWERP’S SEED STORE 
INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 





,VAN ANTWERP BUILDING, MOBILE ALA. 
WE WILL TELL YoU THE NEAREST DEALER HANDLING SCHNARRS 
Roofing prices still climbing. 
If you order now, we can pro- 
tect you on price of celebrated bo 
ROOFING, toughest weather ROLL 
resister known. Anybody can lay it; strictly Ist 
grade; contains no tar; no seconds nor shortlengtha; 
roll, nails and cement included; guaranteed by old 
—, ag enpe circular and samples free. Our 
s to order now from this advertisement. 


Ss i] 
RUBBER ROOFING 

Bz 
FOX BRAND RUBBER 
1 ply 88c., 2 ply $1.20, 3 ply $1.50; 108 sq. ft. per 
SMITH COURTNEY CO., 821 E. Cary St. Richmond, Va. 
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YOUR LABEL IS YOUR 
RECEIPT 


date to which your 
is given on the 
slip on page 1 

printed thus, ‘John 

Dec. 16," means that Mr. Doe 
up to December 31, 1916, etc. 
you send in your renewal, it requires 
about ten days to have this date 
changed and properly corrected on 
your label. Please advise us promptly 
if the label dote does not properly 
show when your subscription expires, 


The 
is paid 
yellow 
name, 


subscrip- 
little red or 
opposite your 
Doe, 31 
is paid 
- After 





























Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Cooperation and Marketing 








J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 

















. A Trip To Rowan and Cabarrus 


By Clarence Poe 








T 3 A. M. the last Saturday be- 

fore Christmas the two-room 

schoolhouse at Gold Knob burn- 
ed down. Before 10 o’clock in the 
evening of the same day the patrons 
had met and subscribed enough mon- 
ey to insure the erection of a two- 
story building with suitable auditor- 
ium to take the place of the one-story 
burned building—and in nineteen 
days after the lumber arrived, the 
building was completed. 

The foregoing is an illustration of 
the spirit that animates the Gold 
Knob neighborhood in Rowan Coun- 
ty, N. C.,, and the presence of this 
spirit is largely dué to the Local 
Farmers’ Union. 

“Meeting together 
gether have simply remade the 
neighborhood,” as one leader told us. 
“We used to be badly split up, with 
mighty little semblance of unity or 
cooperation. Now there is a spirit of 
comradeship and brotherhood that is 





and working to- 


club in the South would adopt as the 
program for one meeting this fall. It 
was a “Seed Corn Meeting.” Every 
member was required to go through 
his fields and select what he regarded 
as the best stalk of corn he found. 
He was then expected to bring this 
stalk of corn to the meeting and tell 
why he thought it best. Of coursé, all 
such important questions as size and 
type of ear, grain, cob, stalk, number 
of ears, etc., were thoroughly thresh- 
ed out in the discussion. Men came 
from five miles around to attend this 
meeting, and it is regarded as per- 
haps the best meeting Gold Knob Lo- 
cal has ever had. For one thing, a 
lot of men who had always said they 
“couldn’t say anything” in a meeting 
found it easy to explain the strong 
points of their favorite stalks. 
x Ok Ok 

The members of this Local joined 
in sometime ago and bought a pure- 
bred Berkshire sire, and at the time 





(Tune: 


E’RE sons and daughters of the 
W Of this old Tar Heel State, 
Where agriculture 
And men coéperate; 
Our Union fired with wondrous power 
Now bids move; 
theme, 


soil 


reigns supreme 


us onward 
Coéperation is our 


Our slogan—‘‘'To improve,” 


Chorus: 
Oh, Carolina, state so dear! 
Let high our anthem soar; 
All Union men unite to sing 
Thy praises evermore, 


A band of comrade farmers true, 





STATE FARMERS’ UNION SONG 


“Auld 





Lang Syne’) 


To bring t oevery man and home 


The best of rural good— 
The best of crops, of tools and stock, 
Roads, schools, and social life; 
Together buy, together sell, 


And silence hate and strife. 


(Chorus) 


the 
homes, 


We love country, 
Its fair 
We claim with pride our 

Who boast the cheek 
We love 
Our farms on 
We'll build 
On ¢ 


made by God, 


made by man; 
sturdy 
of tan; 
our homes wherein we 

toil; 
in the 


sons, 


dwell, 
which 
the best state 
‘arolina soil. 


we 


land 








Our aim is brotherhood; (Chorus) 
an inspiration to everybody in this of our visit they were much “interest- 
section.” ed in the arrival of a young Jersey 
x *k x 


And this spirit of brotherhood, we 
were told, shows itself in very prac- 
tical ways. For example, every mem- 
ber of the Union tries to pay cash for 
his fertilizer. Well, some of the mem- 
bers simply haven’t the cash at the 
time. In that case the other mem- 
bers chip in about a dollar apiece, 
and let the poor member give his 
note in payment, the note to mature 


in the fall and bear 6 per cent in- 
terest. “And it seems like we all feel 
better after we have done something 


like this to help out the other fellow, 
said our informant. “And has it hap- 


pened,” I asked, “that some members 
you were rather doubtful about have 
surprised you by responding man- 
fully to this evidence of faith and 
confidence?” “Exactly,” was the re- 
ply, “the fact that we trusted these 
men seemed to put them on their 


mettle, and they determined to show 
themselves not unworthy.” The preg- 
nant lines of Lowell come to mind: 
and the nobleness that lies 


men, sleeping but never dead, 
in majesty to meet thine own.” 


‘Be noble, 
In other 
Will rise 

In yet other notable ways this Lo- 
cal Union has called out the finest 
qualities of its members. “It has been 
one of our chief aims,” said Brother 
Oscar Phillips, “to develop leadership 
in the more quiet and retiring mem- 
bers. We put such men on commit- 
tees and get them to work and to 
make reports, and the first thing you 
know, they have developed confi- 
dence in themselves, have learned to 
express themselves in public, and 
from then on all is easy.” 

a ar 

Here is one sort of meeting that 
Gold Knob Local tried with great suc- 
cess last fall, and which we wish ev- 
ery other Local Union and Farmers’ 


bull also bought on the cooperative 
plan. In the case ofthe pig, fifteen 
members paid about 65 cents apiece, 
each member having the privilege of 
breeding one sow continuously 
needed. For each extra sow bred, 
charge of 15 cents per pig is made. 
Non-members are charged 20 cents 
per pig. In buying the Jersey, seven- 
teen members paid in from $1 to $3 
each. ° 
Gold Knob Local also saves quite a 
lot of money through the codpera- 
tive purchase of supplies—fertilizer 
sugar, plows and tools, lime, fish, etc. 
The business agent either buys at 
Salisbury or orders -at wholesale 
rates from other cities. as he finds 
will prove cheapest 
* * 


as 


* 


Don’t you jump to the conclusion, 
however, that the men deserve all the 
credit for the progress just reported. 
Here at Gold Knob, as in nearly ev- 
ery other community, a little investi- 
gation will show that the women 
have been stirring things up. Recently 
the women who had been nominally 
members of the Union, but, getting 
nothing out of the membership, got 
together and organized club of 
United Farm Women. The Local Un- 
ion meets twice a month on Thurs- 
day nights, and the United Farm Wo- 
men’s club meets on Saturday after- 
noons of the alternate weeks. 

* Ok Ox 

Rowan County, all in all, is one of 
the finest counties in the state, and 
the work of Gold Knob Local is only 
a specimen of the leaven that is leav- 


ening the whole life of the county. 
The farmers are getting better ma- 
chinery, better livestock, and taking 
to clover, soy beans and cowpeas. The 
country homes are well above the av- 
erage, usually pretty and well paint- 


THE. PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ed. “You ought to have said some- 
thing in your speech about home wa- 
terworks,” one good lady said to us 
after we had finished speaking. “My 
experience shows that here is one of 


the most useful lines of progress.” 
And we found others of the same 
opinion. Gold Knob Local Union is not 


the only one in Rowan whose mem- 
bers have purchased pure-bred cattle 
sires, and theré are also a number of 
Percheron stallions in the county. An 
urusually large number of young colts 
were in evidence on the farms we 
passed through. Community fairs will 
be held this fall in a number of neigh- 
borhoods. At China Grove a farm life 
school has been established, largely 
through the efforts of the County 
Farmers’ Union. The County Union 
not only led the campaign for the es- 
tablishment of this school, but gave 
$300 from its treasury an aid in 
starting. And it should be said that 
while the Rowan brethren had a dis- 
astrous experience with one business 
enterprise, they didn’t let one failure 
down them, but are probably strong- 


as 


er than ever before. The social life 
of the Rowan communities is also 
getting attention. A man told us 


there were five family reunions in the 
county the day we left. 
* Ox OX 
There is one more fact about that 
Gold Knob school building we wish 
to commend, and that is having an 
ample auditorium upstairs for all 
community meetings. We doubt 
whether any neighborhood can spend 
the same money to better advantage 
in any other way. Have an ample, 
comfortable, well lighted hall with 
comfortable seats as a meeting place, 
always available, and then it’s much 
-asier to get regular meetings of Lo- 
cal Union, United Farm Women, corn 
club, canning club, debating society, 
musicals, etc. We also saw:the cred- 


itable little building put up by Pat- 
terson Local, downstairs the ware- 
house, upstairs the meeting place. 
The brethren did the work them- 


selves, but they failed to install the 
comfortable seats that distinguish 
the Gold Knob auditorium. 
* *k 

The next day after our visit to the 
Rowan County Farmers’ Union we 
had the pleasure of attending the an- 
nual Cabarrus County Farmers’ Un- 
ion picnic at historic old St. John’s 
church and schoolhouse, but we fail- 
ed to make the trips over the county 
generally that we were able to 
make in Rowan. But we found evi- 
dence enough that the spirit of pro- 
gress is abroad in Cabarrus. 

The establishment of cream routes 


has helped farmers greatly, these 
routes now probably bringing in $500 
cash a month. “For example,” one 


man told us, “I know a man who has 
just received $35 a month on seven 
whereas __ before 


cows the cream 
routes were established, he used to 
have a tussle to sell his butter at 12% 


cents a pound. 

Coéperative drainage work has also 
helped many farmers living along the 
creek bottoms. The cost has been 
around $20 an acre, but when you get 
those fertile, humus-filled bottom 
lands drained, they are very valuable. 
“T know several men,” said Bro. A. H. 
Litaker, “who made 1,500 bushels of 
corn last year on lands from which 
they had previously been getting only 
a little dirty hay.” 

* ok * 
The Cabarrus County Union lost no 


time in passing a _ resolution and 
starting petitions requesting the 
county commissioners to appropriate 
the $300 necessary to get the cotton- 
_grading work for the county, and 


they will probably get it, whereas if 
there had been no farmers’ organiza- 
tion in the county—if it had been a 
case of “what’s everybody’s business 
is nobody’s ”—it might have 
been five years before the matter 
would have been presented to the 
county officials in any such emphatic 
fashion. “I don’t believe we would 
have a county demonstration agent 
vet if it hadn’t been for the Farmers’ 
Union,” said one speaker in the coun- 


business 
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ty meeting, and this opinion was gen- 
eral. Where farmers fail to support 
local farmers’ organizations, it is im- 


possible to make the progress that 


ought to be made. 
* * & 


It is gratifying to see ‘the way 
young men are taking hold of Union 
work in both Rowan and Cabarrus. 
Brother Phillips, the retiring Presi- 
dent in Rowan is a young college- 
bred man, as is President Cline of 
Cabarrus, and there is more than one 
college-bred young man in Gold 
Knob Local. x 
k ok * 

At the Cabarrus County . picnic 
there was a match game of baseball 
between teams of two Local Unions. 


Another good feature wasa_ band 
composed of young farmers—and 
their music was excellent. This re- 


minds us also to mention the excel- 
lent rendering of the State Farmers’ 
Union son gat Gold Knob. Every Lo- 
cal Union in the state should practice 
this song till everybody knows it, and 
in order to get it before all the Union 
brethren, we print it again in this is- 
sue, 





LET TENANT AND LANDLORD 
WORK TOGETHER 


When They Realize That Their In- 
terests Are Mutual, Rather Than 
Antagonistic, Progress Will Be 
Made—Third Prize Letter 


F THERE is any one thing that I 

appreciate more than the _ rest 
about The Progressive Farmer it is 
its broadmindedness and fairness to- 
ward the tenant farmer. Many of 
the country’s largest farm papers as 
well as many of the movements to 
better the farmers agriculturally fail 
to take the tenant farmer into con- 
sideration. This should not be the 
case. The -tenant farmer is a vital 
part of Southern agriculture. He 
produces a great part of the surplus 
cotton and many other crops. 

As I have been a tenant farmer all 
my life, and have moved around quite 
a lot, working land owned by many 
different landlords, situated in sev- 
eral counties, I think I am qualified 
to say that the lot of the average 
tenant farmer under the present con- 
ditions is not the best. The greatest 
trouble with both tenant and land- 
lord is that they regard each other 
with suspicion; each seems to think 
that the other is trying to cheat him 
out of everything possible. They 
don’t seem to realize that they both 
have the same interests at stake. 
Each can see some selfish purpose in 
all the actions of the other. 

It is to both the landlord’s and ten- 
ant’s interest that both should make 
all that is possible. A great draw- 
back to tenant farming is that there 
is in most cases no provision for the 
maintenance of the fertility of the soil. 
Another is the one-year lease 
tem. When a tenant can rent a farm 
for only one year at a time, he natur- 
ally will not want to go to any trou- 
ble to improve the fertility of the 
soil, when he knows that he may 
have to move off to some other farm 
and thereby get:'no benefit from such 
soil improvement. I think that many 
landlords make a mistake when they 
keep the tenant in doubt as to wheth- 
er he is going to get to stay on the 
farm another year or not. 

As a tenant, I think that .it- would 
be wise for the landlord to let the 
tenant know that he would let him 
stay on the farm as long as he would 
practice the right kind of farming, 
and that he was keeping the tenant 
because it paid him to do so, and that 
the landlord was glad for the tenant 
to make all the money for himself 
possible, so long as he paid his rent. 

The first step for the tenant to take 
towards becoming a landowner is to 
get on a cash basis, get the equip- 
ment necessary to run a small farm, 
and then he can buy a farm with 
some hope of paying for it Every 
tenant farmer should learn all about 
the better methods of farming possi- 


sys- 


ble, also about correct business meth- 
ods, the laws governing leases, etc. 
There is no excuse for the tenant 
farmer. being an ignorant, shiftless 
fellow, just because he is a tenant 
farmer. As a tenant he is far better 
off than the thousands of laborers in 
the cities. 

Here hoping that the landlord 
and the tenant may realize that it is 
to their mutual benefit to help each 
other make the most possible from 
the farm. “Be De Be: 

Huntingdon, Tenn. 


is 





An Accounting System for Land- | 


owners 
HE object of this article is (1) to 
propose an outline of a method 
of farm accounting whereby the true, 
net earnings of the combined efforts 
of the land and the farmer can be 
clearly determined; (2) to raise the 
question of the proper apportion- 
ment of the net earnings between the 
land and the farmer. No attempt is 
made to support, by argument or 
otherwise, any of the statements 
herein advanced nor to furnish a de- 

tailed accounting system. 
THE ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 
Investments 


(a) Implements. 

(b) Livestock. 

(c) Merchandise stock. 

(d) Buildings and other improvements 


placed in or upon the land. 
Gross Earnings 

(a) Proceeds received from 
any and all farm products. 

(b) Increase during a fiscal 
year, or predetermined period of years, 
in the value of implements. 

(c) Increase 


the sale of 


or decrease 
any 


or decrease during a fiscal 
year, or any predetermined period of years, 
in the value of livestock, 

(d) Increase or 
year, or any 
in the value 


decrease during a fiscal 

predetermined period of years, 

of merchandise stock. 
Expenses 


(a) Taxes 
buildings, 
livestock 


assessed against 
improvements, 
merchandise stock. 

(b) All costs of labor, including that of 
the farmer and member of his family 
for the time, at current wages, actually em- 
ployed in farm work, 

(c) Purchased feed, seed, fertilizers, etc., 
repairs of implements, repairs of buildings 
and other improvements made necessary by 
use; all other costs naturally resulting from 
farm operation. 

(d) Cost of farm journals, expert advice 
and membership in farmers’ and marketing 
associations. 

(e) An allowance of a predetermined per 
cent per annum on the investment in imple- 
ments, livestock and merchandise stock to 
be paid the owner or owners thereof as com- 
pensation for insurance, interest and profits 
on such investment. 

(f) An 
cent per annum on the 
ings and other 
upon the land, 
thereof 
depreciation, 
vestment. 

(gz) 


the land, 
other implements, 


and 


any 


allowance of a predetermined per 
investment in build- 
improvements 
to be paid the 
compensation 


interest 


placed in or 
owner or own- 
for 
and profits on such in- 


ers as insurance, 


An allowance, by agreement, 


pensation for time spent in superintendence 
and management not directly chargeable as 
farm labor, and also expenses and costs of 
attending the farmers’ short courses. 
Net Earnings 

The difference between the gross earnings 
and the expenses, as above defined, will be 
the net earnings of the combined efforts of 
the land and the farmer. 

Expenses contain no rental charge for the 
land, nor is the amount invested in the land 
or the value placed thereon by the owner 


considered, 


Under the proposed method of determining 
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ARROW COLLARS 


RROW Collar 
styles are not only 
most correct, but the 
collars are the most 
durable and perfect 
fitting it is possible 
to produce. 
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15 cts. Each—6 fer 90 cts. 
MARLEY 2% inches ee ae 


DEVON 214 


inches 





CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc., Makers 





















When you sow your grain with the Cole 
Drill, there are three grain rows planted be- 


tween each cotton or corn row. The grain is 
at the bottom ofa furrow that protects it from winter kill- 
ing—no danger of ‘‘spewing up.’’ Each plant is in a tiny 
basin where ample moisture is sure. 


. 
Sow Grain Between Corn and Cotton Rows 
‘There is no need to wait 
"til corn and cotton o> 
are gathered. Noneed 
to plow and harrow the land. Cotton and corn 
fields make ideal seed beds for grain, for the soil is cultivated 
and compact. You can gather the corn and cotton and chop the stalks 
without injury tothe grain. One mancaneasily sow 6 to 8 acres aday and \ 
apply fertilizer atthe same time. You are surer of astand thanif you broad- 
cast or sow with a Western Drill. You get two crops from land that now yields 
only one. The same machine sows cow peas perfectly, and applies fertilizer to 
growing crops. Write today for catalog giving full information and 4 
telling about 15 good results from using Cole Drills. 


THE COLE MFG. Co. 
Box 300 































\ Saves 7 Labor 
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net earnings the farmer, as a producer, is 
not concerned in the money value of the 
land, but only in his power, under his man- 
agement, to produce net earnings. 

If the above is a presentation of facts, 
then in theory it would be easy to make an | 


absolutely 
of the 
owners 


gross earnings which should go to the 
of the livestock, 
stock, and other improve- 


implements, mer- 


chandise buildings 


equitable division of that portion | 


ments. Therefore, in theory, an absolutely 
equitable lease or farming contract could be | 
made between a landlord and tenant for the 


distribution of all gross earnings up to the 
apportionment of the net earnings. In prac- 
tice, the becomes that of the 
and of the landlord 

Ww. 


problem hon- 
esty 


ant. 


accuracy and ten- 


J. GREENE. 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 














































of Planting 
‘ 2 . f 
ry 339554 
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Twice as 

oJ@l0 Jong as wood shingles 

. You must have a new roof—Y our Barn, Residence, Out- 

may be in such shape now asto requireone. Make 

a ae Sm ne gaara 
put on the roof to last as long you can do thisif you 


CAROLINA METAL SHINGLES 


Exhaustive that Gret_ cost fs than ihe 
CAROLINE eee Tate ES ta oars cot at Rrateiees 





t ‘ot and curl buckle and 
tin. tn pce a i ig elon mbeage Er eyo 


me ike today for information, prices, booklet. ‘Tells all about raoing. 
CARO METAL PRODUCTSCO., Dept. A. Wilmington, 8J.C. 


GREAT NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE FAIR 
RALEIGH, N. C., OCT. 16-21, 1916. 


Agricultural Building Rebuilt. 

Increased Railroad Sidetracks inside the Grounds, 
ing and loading of exhibits. 

Walkways 
Exhibits of Blue 
Magnificent Good Roads Display. 
Agricultural Exhibit. 
Canning Clubs. 
Cotton Contests. 
Stock Exhibits. 
Splendid Line of Free Attractions. 
Plenty of Fact, Fun and Frolic for Everybody. 








facilitating unload- 


Paved. 
Competitive County Ribbon Winners at County Fairs. 
Poultry Display. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Poultry Clubs. 
Forestry Exhibits. 

Farm Machinery Displays. 

Pig Clubs. Educational Exhibits. 








The Animals Friend 


Your stock is suffering from the torture of biting in- 
sects. Your horses and mules do less work, and your 
cows give from one-fourth to one-third less milk. Pro- 
tect your stock and increase your profits by using 


Shepard’s Fly Guard & 
Veterinary Liniment 


Manufactured from the oils ofthe Long leaf Pine and 
guaranteed to protect stock from the torture of all bit- 
ing insects—horse flies, dog flies, deer flies, mosquitos, 
ticks, etc. Invaluable for the treatment of sore backs, 
galls. scratches, chafing, etc. Geta bottle today—guar- 
anteed as represented. For sale at all first class stores. 
Price, 25c. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by 














a Chemical Company, Inc., Wilmington, N. C. 








The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc, Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order, If the rate seems high, re- 
Member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined 
known on application, 


| MACHINERY | 


For Sale—DeLaval 
12; Babcock tester; 
der No. 14. 





editions made 

















Cream Separator No. 
Appleton husker-shred- 
Henry Gardiner, Franklin, Va. 


| HELP WANTED | 


Young married 
work on livestock farm, 


and milker, 7 
crest Farm, Kollock, S. C. 


~Wanted—Salesmen to handle pecan trees 
and general nursery stock. 


Harlan Farms 
Nursery, Pecan Specialists, Lockhart, Ala, 


Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man, 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga 


Salesman—For High-class Tobacco Fac 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Complete 
instruction sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., Box Y-23 


POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—Position by young 
panion in refined family. 
Zebulon, N. C. 


Young man of twenty-three 
tion as overseer for tobacco farm, For further 
information, address J. Wyatt Monk, Wil- 
low Springs, N. C. 








man; experienced farmer 


Sun- 














as com- 
Box 403, 


lady, 
Address, 





desires posi- 





Position—By young married man as over- 
seer on plantation. Practical experience in 
farming and stock-raising. Apply, C. S A,, 
Box 12, Walterboro, S. C. 


Wanted—Gentleman of several years ex- 
perience wants a position as principal of 
two or three-teacher school, Address, D. 
Mount Ove, N. C.; Rt. 2° Box 37,- 


Farm Manz ager, wants position. 
perience within Boll Weevil, general crop di- 
versification, Reference exchanged. Loy 
Gray, (Big Cane Ranch), Junction City, Ark. 


~ Young married man with fair agricultural 
education. and lifetime experience on farm; 
understands the care and feeding of cattle 
and hogs, and general upkeep of farm; wish- 
es to communicate with owner who wants 
a sober, reliable working farm manager for 
next year. References furnished. * Address, 
R. Emmet Chatfield, Culloden, Ga. 


[SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 
guaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted, 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 








Years ex- 











Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type, 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
gex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed, Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 


TAMWORTHS 


For Sale—Registered T amworth Boar—21 
months old, $30. W. A. McDonald, Sanford, 
North Carolina 

For Sale—11 pure-bred Tamworth pigs ten 
weeks old, six females, Price $10 each. If 
not pleased on arrival return pigs and mon- 
ey will be promptly refunded. Craig David- 
son, Route 8, Charlotte, N, C. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


For. Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, 
Allen, Kingston, Tenn. 

















wi it | a : M. 





For Sale—Fine 
weanling, also six 
ningham Far m, 


registered Angus 3ull 
nice grade heifers, Cun- 
Lancaster, S. C. 


Three fine Angus Bull Calves 








registered 
$50 each. Registered Duroc-Jerseys, 7-weeks 
both sexes, $7.50 each. Mayfield Farm, 
Maryton, Va. 
JERSEYS 

Two. richly bred Jersey Bull Yearlings, 
also milk cows. Suncrest Farm, Kollock, 
South Carolina. 

To make room for pure-breds, will sell 25 
head high-grade Jersey cows, heifers and 
calves. B. H. Moore, Jr., I Battleboro, N. Cc. 

Jersey Bull Calves — Six weeks “to” four 
months old; highly bred; out of great cows. 


Stoke Pogis blood makes them worth $20 to 
$25 each. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back, L. M. Mason, Merriwether, S,. C. 


~ GUERNSEYS Sh a a 





I want to buy one registered Guernsey 
milk cow, fresh. Must give from four to 
five gallons per day; must be gentle, kind 
and easy milked. Four to six years old. 


RK, Sanderson, Burgaw, Ne C, 


Registe red Gue rnsey Bull for S ale—Miller’ s 


Pride No. (36720) born Reet nh 1, 1915. 
Sire Safeguard of Oak Ridge, (24761). Dam 
Allison’s Beauty No, (37950). Weight, 7 
months, 400 pounds, marked nicely. S, W. 


Miller, Mt, Ulla, N. C 


HOLSTEINS 


~~ Registere a Holste in Bull — Fro rom mB, oH. 
Ham’s herd; 15 months old; price $125. John 
White ; esville, N. C., Route 4, 











Holstein 
bull calves for sale, 
by U. S. Government, 
Orange, Va, 





Salves—Finely bred 
Herd tuberculin tested 


Write J. P. Taylor, 





POLLED DURHAMS 

Polled Durham Bull, 
good one. G. T. Yagel 
Virginia. 





10 months old, a 
& Son, Chase City, 





HORSES AND JACKS 


For Sale Cheap—Registered imported Cly- 
desdale Stallion, seven years old. Gentle and 








easy to handle. Weight, 1,700 pounds, well 
made, sure foal getter. Has to be seen to 
be appreciated. Geo. H. Sparks, Mitchells, 
Virginia. 

DOGS 





Pedigreed Collie Pups. 
Herndon, Va. 


Pure-bred Pointer 
Smithfield, N. Cc. 


Pedigreed 


M. K. Stroud, 





Puppies—A. Vermont, 








Collie pups. George Turber- 
ville, Fairfax, Va. 
For Sale—Two Fox Hound puppies $10 


each, . Joel E, Sutton, Rt. 6, Kinston, N. C. 

Pure-bred Scotch Collie puppies, 
ported stock, $5 each, 
bane, N. C. 





from im- 
W. BE. Mudgett, Me- 





SHEEP AND GOATS 
500 Breeding Ewes—From 2 to’6 years old. 


Also goats, in car lots or less, Roadview 
Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. 











| LIVESTOCK a 


BERKSHIRES 





For Sale—Five registered Shropshire ram 
lambs, out of good blocky ewes, sired by 200- 
pound ram. Price, $17.50 each. F, P, Lath- 
am, Belhaven, N. C. 





Large Berkshires—Stone Gate Farm, Pe- 
tersburg, Va. 


Pure-bred Berkshire pigs, thrifty and pro- 
lifiec strain, Rogt. McMurdo, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 

Registered Berkshire Pigs—Bred right and 
fed right. Sold under money back guaran- 
tee. H. L. Branch, Berzelia, Ga. 











Registered Berkshire Pigs—oOfr the finest 
quality. Carefully selected and bred. None 
better. 2 months old, registered, $8; pedi- 
greed, $7 each. F, T. Buice, Hickory Grove, 
South Carolina. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered Duroc Pigs—Benton & Ellis, 
Monticello, Ga. 


One registered Duroc boar, six =e old, 














$17.50. J. Kay Carwile, Abbeville, S. 
Registered Duroc Pigs, Gilts, Boars— 
“Crackerjacks.”" David Barrow, Pelham, 


Georgia. 





Thirteen Duroc-Jersey pigs, eight weeks 








old. Five dollars each. J. W. Hardy, Jef- 
fress, Va. 

Durocs of Quality—Bred sows; _ service 
boars; 8-weeks old pigs, $6. Pineland Farm, 


Buckner, Va. 


Registered Duroc boar and sow pigs 10 
gee $6. Satisfaction guaranteed. Joseph 
. Jones, Louisburg, N.C 


Fine registered 
price for thirty 
and Grain Farm, 








Duroc pigs at reduced 
days. Valley View Stock 
Gold Hill. M.. Cc. 





~~ Pigs—Pure- bred Durocs, 3 weeks, 8, $5; re g- 
istered, $6. 400-pound herd boar, $35, reg- 
istered. J. W. Hoover, Crouse, N. Cc 





Registered Duroc-Jerseys a specialty. Best 
blood to be had. Write me your wants, I 
can please you at reasonable prices, H. M. 
Middleton, Ww arsaw, N. C. 





“Duroe Farm Durocs—Four 
boars and gilts out of large 
sired by Illustrator Lad, son of a Grand 
Champion. Cholera immune and registered 
for $12. Duroc Farm, Cartersville, S. C. 


0. I. C'S 


Pedigreed O. I, C. Pigs of finest. breeding, 
ten dollars each. J. C. Patton, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


POLAND-CHINA 


Pure-bred Poland-China pigs. 
gilts, bred and open, 
lock, 8. C, 


months old 
matured sows, 














Several fine 
Suncrest Farm, Kol- 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Fresh milk cows for sale. H. J. White, 
Bladenboro, N. 
Wanted to Buy—Pigs 
Masor, Ridgeway, Va. 








and shoats. La. 





Bloodhound Pups and Belgian Hares, W. 
M. Whitman, Herndon, Va, 





~~ Ppure- bred Southdown sheep; Collie pups 


(females); Essex pigs... L. S. Jones, Tobac- 
coville, N. © 


For Sale—Fresh milk cows and heifers. 
Oaklawn Stock Farm, R. F. D., Mooresville, 
North Carolina, 


For Sale or Exchange—Registered Poland- 
China hogs, grade Guernsey heifers, bull 
calves, and registered bull calves for pure- 
bred Shropshire or Southdown sheep, or 
high-grade of either. L, S. Marsh, Marsh- 
ville, N. C. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


LEGHORNS 
One hundred White Leghorn hens, also 
few Browns. Paul Pearson, Charlotte, N. C. 


Single | Comb White Leghorn yearling hens 





























#1 each. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ens- 
ley, Ala. 

Pure-bred Single Comb White - Leghorn 
cockerels, April and May hatched, extra fine, 
$1. C. A. Dillard, Mebane, N. C. 

OBPINGTONS 

Buff Orpingtons, Stock for Sale—Write for 

prices and show record, Bloom Kendall, 


Shelby, N. C. 





White Orpingtons—Hundred pullets, cocks, 
cockerels and hens, Midnight Poultry Farms, 
Asheboro, N. CC 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Pure-bred Reds—Cockerels abundant. Miss 

Anne Flournoy, Charlie Hope, Va. 
“Rhode Island Reds and White Runner 


ducks of finest exhibition type. J. C. Pat- 
ton, Charlotte, N. Cc, 

















Single Comb Reds—From $20 setting of 
eges, direct from ‘“‘Owen’s Farm.” Their 
sons $2, $3. Sadie Covington, Wadesboro, 
North Carolina, 





ROCKS 


Pure Barred Rock Gaonerels, $1 each, B. 
Cc. Smith, Reidsville, N. 











‘RB. L. FRITZ, -President, 


Fishel 


Strain, High-class White Rocks— 
$1 each, 


Walter Laney, Maiden, N. C. 

For Sale—150 pullets, 250 young cocks, 2&8 
hens, $1 each, f. o. b, Louisburg, N. C., Ma- 
pleville Barred Plymouth Rock Farm, Hs 
H. Hobgood, Megr., Mapleville, N. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


For Sale—Choice 








Single ‘Comb White Leg- 
horn, laying hens, cockerels cheap, also Sin- 
gie Comb Buff Orpington stock. Car] Gilli- 
land, Siler City, N. C 





SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


CABBAGE 

Cabbage Seed for 

Write for prices, 
ham, N. C 


‘abbage and Collard Plants, 300, 85c; 500, 


postpaid, Express $1,50 thousand; 
5,000, $6.25 Tidewater Plant Co., F 











frost-proof 
Durham 


plants. 
Seed House, Dur- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER . 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
ershould see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and business responsibility. 











Large and small farms for sale, Write A. 
McKenzie, Chadbourn, N. C., 
Small Farm for Sale—Buildings, Fine to- 


bacco land. Easy terms. 
North Carolina. 

Beautiful Farm—Bight-room house; 
and machinery. Terms easy. Apply, 
LeafyoN. C., Box 51. 


yanted 3uyer for 
ge’ section, pear 
Box; 44, Wdgetiel Ss. 


For, Sale CS heap —i10- acre dairy farm, Lou- 


Box 23, Aberdeen, 





stock 
Wood 








fine farm in 
racy 8..¢C. 


famous 
Address, 














Best quality double screened Bur Clover, 
12 cents a pound, Pedigreed Seed Com- 
pany, Hartsville, 5. C. | 
Bacteria for Clovers, Alfalfa, 
Acre $1; 5-acres $4, postpaid. Guar- 
Lockhart Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. 

For Sale—Bur clover seed in bur, 10c per 
pound, delivered -100-pound lots; better 
prices on large lots. J. C. Killebrew, Penelo, 
North Carolina, 


Nitrogen 
Vetch. 
anteed. 








Southern Bur Clover Ready—Inoculated. 
5 bushels and over, 80 cents bushel]. Less 
than five bushels, one dollar. Cothran & 
Link, Abbeville, S.°C. 





Buy Your Bur Clover Seed From Roadview 
Stock Farm—The largest bur clover farm in 
the South. Seed guaranteed the equal of any 
offered. $1.25 per bushel, Special prices on 
100-bushel lots and over. Valuable planting 
instructions with orders, Roadview Stock 








Farm, Marion, Ala. 
OATS 
Coker’s Pagigreed Red Appler Oats, $1 per 
bushel. Write for sample, J. H. Kester, 


Kings Mountain, N. C, 





Oats—Hammond’s Seed Oats—Your seed 
oats. 14 years growing seed oats. Pure; pro- 
lific; early; beardless; recleaned; -graded; 


rust and smut proof; no grass or weed seed, 
For sample, price and book: “How to Grow 
Oats,’ write the South’s only seed oats spe- 
cialist. Henry C. Hammond, Augusta, Ga. 
ONIONS 

White Shallots, or Multiplier Onion Sets— 
$1 per bushel, cash with. order;. discount: on 
large lots; no order filled for less than one 
bushel. S. BE. Hostetter, Denbigh, Va. 








ranklin, | isa County. Good buildings, station 1 mile, 
| Virginia. C. A. Wagner, Thelma, Va, 
CLOVER Ten bright leaf tobacco farms for sale. 
r Send letter or postal for description EP, 
Bur Clover—Single and double. screened. 999 rs1i4 e . i Cina 5 
Lambert, Darlington, Ales Box 222, Williamston, N. C.,.Martin County. 





If you have a farm to sell, 


Let me subdi- 
vide and seli it at auction, 


I can get you 








highest price for your land. J. D. Newsom, 
Raleigh, N. c. 

Farm for Sale—Nice little farm of 180 
acres in 3 miles of Thomasville, Ga Well 
located. Write for particulars. E, F, 
Thomason, Cairo, Ga, 

Farms for Sale—I have them of almost 
every kind. Buy now so can get possession 


next season. Tell me what you want. R. E. 


.Prince, Raleigh, N. C, 





Farms for Sale—If on the market for a 
cotton, tobacco, or grain farm, it would pay 
you to get my farm list before buying. A, 
Cc. Hughes, Apex, N. C. 








Mississippi and Louisiana Improved Farms 


—$5 





to $50 acre. Vicksburg District. Fer- 

tile lands. Bulletin free. The Barbour Real- 
ty Co., Vicksburg, Miss. 

For Sale—Improved farm 100 acres in 


Mecklenburg County, Va. Good buildings, 
well located. Price $2.500. J. W. Nash, 
(Owner), Blackstone, Va. 


aT; 6-Acre Farm, Marlboro County. 40 acres 
cleared. House and barn. Near city, school, 
ehurch and railroad, $10 per acre. Hickson 
Lumber Co., Kollock, S, C. 








For Sale—240-acre ideal farming land, Fif- 
ty acres under cultivation, remainder tim- 
bered with popular, pine, gum and oak. Rea- 





sonable terms. Write or come and see it. 
H. L. Powe, Cheraw, S. C. 
For Sale—104% acres, 6% miles from 


town of Troy, 1 mile from church and school, 
60 acres in cultivation. balance in pine tim- 
ber. Price $20 per acre,’easy terms. W. C. 
Banks, Rt. 4, McCormick, S. C 





RAPE 
Dwarf Essex Rape, 





eight cents per pound. 





We cut up, advertise and sell farms and 
city property at auction, also farms bought 











4 i Se and sold privately. Write us today. At- 
Durham Seed House, Durham, N. C, lantic Coast Realty Company, Offices: Pe- 
RYE tersburg, Va. and Greenville, N. C. 

North Georgia Rye gives best results. For Sale—1385-acre farm located in ex- 
Write for, prices, Luther Cobb, Culberson, | treme northwest part of Richmond County, 
North Carolina. re Cc. ee bottom, woodland, ridge land. 

n ideal farm in a fine section and at a 
SUDAN GRASS bargain. Write for particulars. P. O. Box 


Sudan Grass Seed—Guaranteed pure; cer- 
tified by state and county experiment asso- 








ciation. Write David B.. Clarkson, Robs- 
town, Texas. 
VETOH 
Hairy clean. Frank 


Vetch—Fresh and 
Puryear, Orange, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Tomato Plants, $1 per thousand; cabbage 
and collard, $1.50; celery, $2; 40c, 100 post- 
paid. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Abruzzi Rye, Crimson Clover, Bur Clover, 
Alsike Clover and Lespedeza, J. E. Latham 
Cow, Cotton Merchants, Greensboro, N. C. 


“Vetch and Bancroft Oats Mixture, 
to plant, $1.50 bushel. 12 
Abruzzi rye, $2 bushel. 
berry, 8. C. 


Hairy Vatch, 25 
Bur Clover, 25 














ready 
bushels pure 
Welch Wilbur, New- 





cents; Alfalfa, 25 cents; 
cents; Crimson Clover, 15 
cents; Dwarf Essex Rape, 10 cents, delivered. 
Order early as seed will be scarce, C. Clar- 
ence Beam, Waco, N. C. 


Seed Oats, 70c bushel; Bancroft 
oats, 70c bushel; Fulghum oats, 80c bushel. 
Seed rye, $1.45 bushel, sacked, f. 0. b. Wash- 
ington,. N.C. Clovers, Vetches and all field 
seed. E. P. Carter & Co., Washington, N. C. 


“Save Your Sweet Potato | Vines—They make 
more potatoes than slips. Set them early as 
you please. We keep them at a cost of 10 
cents per thousand, Write for sure method. 
Nursery stock and plants all description. J. 
T. & G. W. Clark, Thomasville, Ga. 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


Wanted to buy Angora Mohair, J. 
Cunningham, Lancaster, - Ss. C 


A choice lot of Barred 
Thompson’s strain, 
isfaction guaranteed, 
shire pigs. John D. 





Appler 











Roy 








Rock cockerels, 

prices reasonable, Sat- 
Also a few nice Berk- 
Cave, Louisa, Va. 


“For Sale—Duroc- Jersey pigs ; from $5 to 
$15, according to age. One ten ton Road 
Roller, one thousand dollars; one thirty-five 
horse-power Saw Mill complete, one thous- 
and dollars. Two Surry Parker Log Load- 
ers, four log cars and small engine, W. H 
Vincent, Capron, \ Va, 


~ For Sale—25 Beautiful Jerseys—18 in 
milk; 1 registered bull; my dairy machinery, 
consisting of one Hinman milking machine, 
1 gasoline engine, shipping cans, etc., with 
contract for unlimited time with a respon- 
sible cream dealer, Reason for selling, ill 
health and inefficient help. W. N. Coleman, 
Culverton, Ga 























HONEY 
10%c pound; case of 60 
Henders & Son, Dancy, Ala. 
“When writing to advertisers say, 


your advertisement in The Progressive 
mer, 





Melilotus honey, 
pounds. W. H. 








Far- 





“T saw- 








100, Mangum, N. C. 


Farms—Lee, Guilford and Alamance coun- 
ties of almost any size to suit buyer. Also 
four surburban small farms near Greensboro. 
Will sell to worthy young men on very easy 
terms. Six per cent-interest. J. E. Latham, 
Cotton Merchants, Greensboro, N. C. 


Only $3.50 per acre for 1,107 acres rich 
farming and cattle land near Jacksonville, 
Florida. .Equal to other land selling at $50. 
Three-quarters mile fencing will enclose 
whole tract. I dare you to come and look. 
Write for description. D. H, Petree, Calla- 
han, Fla, 


For Sale—Fino Roanoke River Stock Farm, 
583 acres, on National Highway, two miles 
from town, good buildings, well watered, 
and splendid community. Price to quick 
buyer, $12,000. Write today for particulars 
and descriptions of other farms. Jeffreys, 














Hester and Company, Chase City, Va. 

A Richmond (Virginia) suburban farm 
home of five acres of rich, level land, with 
beautiful new cottage and outhouses. Will 
yield $1,500 a year in truck, poultry and 
fruit. Salubrious climate the year round. 


Few hundred yards of deep water, but well 
elevated, and only few minutes to city. Only 
$325 cash and balance ($1,650) like rent, 
monthly or yearly (5 years). Less than cost 
of city lot. At your door are excellent mar- 
kets, good neighbors, churches and schools. 
A delightful home and excellent investment 
in the Southland. Richmond has a popula- 
tion of 170,000. Employment in city. Write 
for our free literature on choice Virginia 
farms. Address K, T. Crawley, Industrial 
Agent, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Room 
536, Richmond, Va, 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by puttimg a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 











Our Educational Directory | 


A LEADING BOARDING SCHOOL 


for 260 Students. Est 
1884, Prepares for College, 
Business, Teaching, or for Life. 
Health, Character and Schol- 
arship. Wide patronage. 
VERY REASONABLE RATES 
Each Student receives per- 
sonal attention. School 
highly endorsed. (Location 
is near Greensboro, N.C.) For 
Beautiful Catalogue. Views, 
etc., add the Pr 


W. T. WHITSETT, PH. D. 
WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA 


We have a Special Offer for 25 boys and girls 
who read this paper, and wish to, attend our 
school. Write to-day. 





lished 














LENOIR COLLEGE, 
HICKORY, N.C. 
and.Sub-Freshman. Healthful surroundings. © 


Ex low. 
or F.C. LONGAKER, Vice-President. 


The A Grade College of Western North Caraolina. 
Adequately equipped Science Building. Department 
of Education fully recognized. Other Departments : 
Business, Music, Art, D 





xpr 
te for Catalogue t 


| 
fe 

















Saturday, September 9, 1916] 





ed 


which gives the proce 


commun 


landowner. 


the personal property.—l rom 





ACCUMULATING PERSONAL PROPERTY JIS THE 
WAY TO HOME OWNERSHIP 


N GOLDER secticos of the country it has long been recognized that 
] if a renter ever expected to become a home owner it would be nec- 

essary for him to save from the proceeds of his crops and to gather 
about him a considerable amount of personal properiy. 
sonal prorerty in the form of cows, horses, mules, chickens and the like, 
s. to make the first payment eon the land pur- 
chased. it is the stock, implements, wagons, carriages, 
sonal proscrty, which give the renter the 
ity that makes it possible for him to urdertake to buy. 
is becoming true in the state of Texas. 
personal property, for the kinds of property ment 
forms which permit savings to grow during 
enough accumulation to embark upon 
| The higher the price of land, the greater will needs be 
the amount of the first payment, and the first payment must come from 
“Studies 


It is this per- 


and other per- 
standing in the 
This 
Savings can best be shown by 
tioned above are the 
the period of waiting for 
the adventure of becoming a 


finarsctal 


in Farm Tenancy in Texas,” by 








E. V. White and W. E. Leonard. 

Another Renter Urges Longer Leases him a aig: hes the landlord to 
ANDLORDS should lease their 8°t * °° see SW. PARRISH 
farms for three years, with the McCullers, N. om 5 


privilege of five. I think landowners 
silly to rent for just one year, be- 
cause a renter may go on a place 
with a determination to do some- 
thing and bye and bye he wiili say to 
himself, “I would do so and.so on 
this farm, but I don’t know that [am 
going to stay here any longer than 
this year.and there is Mr. So-and-so, 
who is talking of trying to rent me 
out.” 

So, Mr. Landowner, I think you 
will agree with me on that subject, 
but there is something you to do 


for 


on this farm in order to lease it 
profitably for three years. What kind 
of a farm house have you on. this 


farm? Is it an old shackly house 
with no roof on it and not ceiled on 
the inside and no fenced-in garden 
and no pasture land? If it is, you 
cannot expect much of a farmer to 
apply to you to rent a farm. Why 

have heard of lots of people who 
rented land who would not talk to a 
man about renting his place if he did 
not have a good house on it and it 























Cotton Only 61.2 Per Cent of Nor- 
mal 


\ CCORDING to the Bureau of Esti- 
mates of the United States: De- 
partment of Agriculture, the condi- 
tion of the cotton crop on August 25 
was 61.2 per cent of a normal, or a 


‘oss of 11.1 per cent since July 25. 


Conditions by states were as. follows 
Virginia, 90; North Carolina, 65; 
South Carolina, 57; Georgia, 62; Flor- 
ida, 58; Alabama, 45; Mississippi, 49; 
Louisiana, 64; Texas, 66; Arkansas, 
71; Tennessee, 80; Missouri, 80; Okla- 
homa, 56; California, 92. This condi- 
tion indicates a total yield of about 
11,800,000 bales, according to the De- 
partment. The report was construed 
as bullish by the market, and prices 
jumped $2.50 within an hour after its 
issuance 
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The Cotton Market Situation 


f Kn market continues strong with 
an active demand, and prices have 
further advanced. The trade is awak- 
ing to a tardy recognition of the con- 
ditions long pointed out in these let- 
ters, amely, the surprisingly large 
rate of consumption and the resulting 
fact that the crop of this year must 
suffice for the requirements of the 
year. It was also realized that the 
size of the crop was very uncertain, 


owing to the fertilizer situation and 
other factors. Indications now are 
that the crop will not prove very 


much more than last year’s, 
the increased -acreage. 

was last year 3,000,000 
than the year’s crop, 


bales 
and there 


more 


out with. 

As a matter of fact, there 
doubtless be enough to get through 
the year on, for the crop will prob- 
ably be somewhat better than ex- 
tremists now believe, and there is 
about a full normal reserve in the 
visible supply and in spinners’ hands, 
and also some little unsold remnant 
from: previous crops in the “country. 
Then there comes a time when the 
price will act as a restraint upon con- 
sumption, and the first expression of 
this will be shown in the exercise of 
more economy. As soon as cotton 
can move in full volume, it is not im- 
probable that the pressure of offer- 
ings will cause some weakness, at 
least temporarily. Present prices are 
good enough to be gratefully accept- 
ed, but they will not be maintained if 
all the crop is thrust on the market 
at once. W. T. WILLIAMS. 
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will | 
be no carry over this season to piece | 


will | 
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Save Work 






inTerracing 


¢ is the big work 

saver for Southern 

farmers. Make terraces 

quickly and at low cost with 
2 



























THE 


Ditches Terraces 
Cuts 4 ft. V-shaped ditch. Throws 
up terraces and levees. Fills gullies, 
levels bumps, grades roads. Most 
usefultooleverbrought ontothefarm. 
Has made from ¢10 to $30 more per 
acre for many users. 
Try hk 10 Po du at 
Our Risk 

The Martin is made of plowshare 
steel and willlast a lifetime. Scours 
in any soil. Adjustable for any width 
cut. Reversible. 

Write for Book 
It describes machine and tells what 
hundreds of owners are doing with 
it. Write today. 
OWENSBORO DITCHER & 

GRADER CO., Inc. 
Box 715, acai Ky. 


10 
Days’ 
Trial— 
Money- 
Back 
Guarantee 





Remember that if. what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get -it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Fxchange. 











ine Farms 


But only to the right kind of folks 
















Cheap 































































































Prices paid by merchants for farm pro- 
painted white. fouoried te thn Diviaion of acarhera Wee 
. ane es re yrtec : e lvis n a <ets, . ° e e 
But if you have conditions right, Camp, Chief, for the week ending Saturday, We want neighbors—the kind that will co-operate 
and leasetoagood farmer for from hahha E 2 : 5 
three to five years, when he moves to g 2 12 with us in developing a model rural community. 
™ A ° ~ & ° 
your farm he will go to work to 3 « 8_|2_ a " 
make it his future home. He will sow cals $2/8s There is no Land in the entire section owned by Ne- 
peas and try to make all the improve- Es * » mg - roes 
ments on it just simply because he Sona: SSIES] 2 | oe] ee g : 
has rented it for three years with the SHise! 6 | Balan 2 * S f 
siatieae-of bes. ATE Paap There are no richer or better laying lands in North 
7 POBTIOULe: 6. ss 14%4c| 1.00] .55] 2°50 1.00 ® 
Now if this man stays on one Durham ........ 114% c] 1.00] .58| ‘ 1.00 Carolina. 
place three years and he is any farm- Gayetteville .... Has cal ere 1 en oe , P 
er at all the landowner will find it Hamict ed: Re l14c | 1.10] .G0} 3.001 1.00 Knowingly we will not sell land to other than those 
a Se a i 7 ae er aumberton ....... {14% c] 1.10]. 5 | os) ae 
out, and if they have practiced the RWAERE eee li4tact 110} 65) 2 60 All b ] a t h a hb 
Golden Rule toward each other, there Monroe ......... ji5e | 1.10] ..60) ..:.| 70 we Wl e€ giad to nave as neignbors. 
ll 2 : IEOW, SGT: ces .c {14%c}. .97! al ei RES 
is some chance for this tenant to buy Nenvton itch Abel les! hoa ‘ ‘ F 
: COM e646 0-0 0:08 43% 1.05] .65|-3.00| .65 W t f f f I] t ] b t b tt till 
Raleigh ........- li4c | 1.02} 156] 3.25} "80 rite any Or us for tull particulars—bu etter Stl 
Rocky Mount 113% cl] .95} 250] 2.25! 1.00 
Salisbury .....:..]14%c} 1.10} 75} 3.0¢ 
MRS. TUCKER APPLE. | Sisters Iai} 2°20) 75) 3.00)... come and see us. 
The Mrs. Tucker apple is a new sort Atlanta, Ga; pre Pee eet 2; ‘a 1.00 
which is just being offered to the public 
for the first time.- Three summers ago Chicago, Ill.—No. 2 white corn, 87% @88c 
this apple was called to our attention by (delivered in Raleigh, $1.02% @1.03): “No. 2 
a party claiming that it would produce yellow corn, 8734 @88%c (delivered i rate 
fruit from harvest in June until early sta, "$1.02 % @1.63 Ys) APNE ett ya Et R. R. Little, L. D. Fratchey, 5. F. Stanback, 
ee was hard for us to believe that a Y veg $1. io yee Sarvel: Wey . 
y a t alieve a bs ork, » 2,50. 4 
fruit of any merit would do this, but we No. ‘Sweet potatoes, per barrel, New J. L. Baldwin, J. L. Little, Wm. T. back, 
have watched it carefully for three sum- York, és 50 @ 2.50. 
mers, and offer it now with the assur- W A ry ©. 
e'that it is really worth while mith B. Usser n mith. 
ai nat Mae Te Nmuten Price Si each, || BUTTER, EGGS, AND POULTRY PRICES A fe |. ee 
J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., z Ie Poultry Mangum, N. C. 
Box 106 Pomona, N. C, 3 oO Per Pound 
: —— 518 
CANE MILLS gal : 
Ba ]O,. tov 
oe 
9 Miss n |ars n 
Town Bl {Os |] w& jee ra 
orl .s oo o 
1917 Model Perfection has every ESilual]alao | = 
improved feature. Getsallthe : — 
juice out of your cane; saves Asheville 32e] 3ic|. 28c| 15c| -14c Every year hundreds more far- 
all losses in the pulp; fully Charlotte s+g2-] 35el 25c| 22c) 15¢ mers buy huskers, as they find the 
aranteed, price $20. 50 up Durham 35c} 35c| 25c! 20c) 10¢ | most economical, efficient way to save all tae Sil 
Ben wine Cook’s Evaporators, ce, Fayetteville. 85ce] 385c| 30c| -15c| 15¢ | yatveof a corn crop is to husk the ears and make ’ 
without pans, 40 up. Goldsboro v++-]--;--|  30c| 20c|..... | fodder of Jeaves and stalks. Appleton was the first 
Separate Pans, $6.47 and up. & — em a zee et tt eee 15c | successful husker. Appletons made years ago are 
n om. A : oc vv ov cores eleooce5e 
Feat ew Fall Catalog of South's Mail Order House, | Maxton aoc] fac} Sacl vagal tage | Sivimegoodservicetoday. Few parts.extra strong, 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. | Monroe ~..) Bic] 25¢] *20c}) #40c | ZOSe "GU ARAN TEED ai 
New Bern ee Ae a i es ee 
Howton 5.00 sesses ‘ae | 20c] 15c] 12¢ WORK WITH LESS POWER 
EGGS - POUL EI RY Raleigh’ ........{ S6c| 31c/27%e} 5c] 13c¢ | ¢han any husker of equal size. Appleton husks cleanest, 
c's Gitte} hol ag oat ne 7 — are onne oan shells Jeast;bas most efficient cornsaver. Cuts orshreds 
P We a + erase Pas 7 ° ggs -_ Renn Gan ee 36cl 281 0c 200 t4c leaves and stalks while husking ears. Fodder value 
oye hi 7 = me a peo Be Bie . . : | saved from ort aaseage vege fs ook, Easiest, safest 
ship? The highest market price 2 2 *Bach to operate. Works in ali conditions of corn. 
with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- pesca a 
q A 4%, escribes 4 sizes for enginesof 
ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. PA Se me @ i a Free Husker Book: 4b.p. and up. Write for it pow. 
co a tiga oe Be Ae New York, 32% @ paste ae tu vy); 
mmission Merc ants, . . Eggs — Chicago, on @25 we (firsts); New 4 4 T 
& | York, 33@34c (extra. fine), DA BREAK | ~Xeleos .¢ PHOSP y+% FE 
Nitrogen Bacteria Write us for the “Soil Food Book” and the proof that Rock Phosphate 
for inoculating Clovers, Alfalfa, Vetch, ete. Crimson wilt Beet ok ee Se So net Bang is “the only economical and permanent source of Phosphorus,” 
ove’ t Ss - 1) 
ive. Acre $1.00; 8 acres $400; 20 acres #15,00, postpaid, | ANG We will gend them some sample copies. FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO., Otey Bldg. Columbia, Tenn. 
Lockhart Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. | scribe. =” I 











OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 
OMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 


§ TER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
R OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MAT 
MINGHAM. ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. _Long- 
oe a if paid * wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s ow 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


ld subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, cam 
on The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


he little red or 

o which your subscription is paid is given on t 

outew og on page a apposite By poy ae ny age Page Pgs Fol a 

16," means that Mr. Doe is paid up to . eg putes 
r newal, it requires about ten days to have s da 

ry ears corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 

date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


bscriber 
W tively make good the loss sustained by any su 
ar & Ce ae fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who cet b> Rats Sue naciae oe 
sp - 
This does not mean that we will try to adjus r . at comme sean. 
Hable business houses and their patrons, but in any cas ‘ coon tudheaen 
, we will make good to the subscriber as we have jus q 
The porn ll of this guarantee are, that the claim for gg ge ‘Sauer ane 
to us within one month after the advertisement = 1 eg S Ser oe 
; y the 
he transaction complained of; that our liability sha 
curehane price of the article in question, nor aggregate over good yo Be: Md 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing eac ce _ nit 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which ¢g 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries. 














Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 





“A LANDLORD AND TENANTS 
COMPENSATION AND DILAPI- 
DATION ACT” 


A Correspondent, Writing from Prac- 
tical Experience in England, Urges 
American States to Enact Similar 
Laws 


AVING read several of the arti- 

cles in your paper on landlord- 
ism and tenantry, and knowing 
through practical experience the sys- 
tem and methods employed in Eng- 
land regarding this issue, I feel that 
a report may be of some benefit to- 
gether with the contributions from 
other sources. Here I gladly give 
you in short detail at present some 
of the advantages enjoyed by the 
English tenantry whereby many, yea, 
most, of them enjoy the privileges of 
occupancy from one generation to 
another. 

Here in America, where he is with- 
out protection, how can you expect 
any reasonable and would-be pro- 
| gressive tenant to put his savings 
j and his labors into another person’s 
| property, unless he can see whereby 
| he is enabled to stay long enough to 
| reap some of the fruit from such ex- 
nar wot Remember, it is the ten- 

ant that wants and needs the pro- 
| tection. The landlord already has it. 
| And if you protect and encourage the 
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landiord. This means such things as 
the seeding of land into permanent 
pasture or for permanent meadow, 
building of permanent fences, drain- 
ing of lands, painting, etc. With the 
“Compensation and Dilapidation Act” 
in force, it will be readily seen that 
whatever improvements made upon 
the farm by the tenant regarding the 
fertility of the soil or necessary tem- 
porary improvements beyond what 
the conditions showed at the time of 
entry upon the said farm, no one else 
can get the benefit but the tenant. 
Although such improvements cannot 
help but benefit the landlord also, the 
tenant cannot be deprived of due com- 
pensation for his labor and efforts at 
well doing. This is true for the clear 
reason that this act would give him 
opportunity to collect through the ap- 
pointed valuers in arbitration their 
allowed compensation for all im- 
provements, unexhausted manures 
(farm made or fertilizers), manurial 
value for feedstuffs consumed and 
thus unexhausted, standing crops and 
any improvements in general beyond 
what the farm showed according to 
the appointed valuers’ valuation upon 
the tenant’s entry. 

On the other hand, if the tenant 
neglects his calling and lets the farm 
grow up to weeds, brush, etc., de- 
creases the general fertility, damages 
the fences or buildings, or fails to 
keep everything in order in propor- 
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Wanted: Experience Letters for Our ‘“‘More 
Fruit Special’’ 
O" OCTOBER 14 we will issue a “More Fruit Special”, and those of our 





readers who have been particularly successful in their efforts to 

make the home orchard a saver of grocery bills and a promoter of 
health are especially invited to contribute to this number. Please remem- 
ber we want to know not only what you did, but how you did it—when and 
how you planted, what varieties you selected, how you pruned and sprayed 
and fought insect pests and diseases. We will give prizes of $7.50, $5 and 
$3 for the three best letters, with payment at regular rates for all others 
used. We will also be glad to get and pay for good photographs of orch- 
ards, etc. 

All letters must reach us not later than Saturday, September 30. 








THE HIGH COST OF PAPER—A MESSAGE 
TO PROGRESSIVE FARMER READERS 


To Our Progressive Farmer Readers and Friends: 

, \HE paper on which we print The Progressive Farmer has ad- 
vanced in price every month for a long time until now it sells for 
twice what it did a year ago. This immense increase in ex- 

penses is making some papers increase their subscription rates, is 

making others reduce the — of pages, and is putting some other 
t of business entirely. 
oe. i not expect to cut down the size of The Progressive Farmer, 
for to do so would necessitate ges | out some - our —* 
i readers, but we are cutting off every possible expense an 

oo SAVE THE EXPENSE OF SENDING OUT LETTERS TO 

OUR READER-FRIENDS REQUESTING THEM TO RENEW, our 

burdens will be tremendously lightened. a 

Now, friends, won’t you do this for us: look at the expiration date 
on your label and if your time is about to expire, send in your renewal 
without waiting for us to spend money on paper, printing, postage, 
and clerical help in writing you a letter? 

re getting fine prices for your tobacco and cotton. Now, 
while you are faring so well, please help us _meet the high-priced 
paper situation by sending in your renewal without being asked. 

If we can get this codperation, we don’t expect to have to raise the 
price of our subscriptions or even to withdraw the special rates of 
two years for $1.50, three years for $2, and five years for $3, so you 
may take advantage of any of these by renewing now. é And remem- 
ber our very best offer—your own renewal and a neighbor’s sub- 
scription both a full year each for only $1.50. é 

Your codperation will enable us to give you during 1917 even bet- 
ter service and we thank you in advance for this consideration. 


Very truly yours, THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER CO. 


and years upon the same farm. 


sight that intelligence allows. 


attention at all. 





but the other man owns it. 





| A STORY WITH A MORAL-FOR RENTERS 


OR instance, here is a good man, a tenant farnier, who has lived for years 


He is industrious, law-abiding, and in- 
tensely religious. He is not exactly illiterate, but he lacks the provident fore- 


In 1900 the foreign land company that owned his farm wanted to close out 
their business in Georgia. They offered to sell the land upon a ten-year loan 
at 6 percent. This man’s boys and neighbors begged and pleaded with him 
to buy this 150-acre farm upon these comfortable terms. 


A Macon business man bought it. 
pocket to make the first payment, one-tenth of the purchase price. The money 
for the other nine payments he simply took out of the rent money of this ten- 
ant farmer. Just a month or so ago the purchaser made the last payment, and 
now owns the land which this tenant paid for. The tenant paid for the land, 


This happens to be a bit of history, but it is the history of ten thousand 
times ten thousand other similar instances in the South. 


They hardly got his 


He took the money out of his own 


—Prof. E. C. Branson. 








tenant so that his financial and moral 
conditions can be improved, the land- 
ilord will certainly and likewise be 
|improving his at the same time. This 
| protection needs to be set forth in 
| what should be known as the “Land- 
lord and Tenant’s Compensation and 
| Dilapidation Act,” passed by the 
| state legislature, and put into effect. 
i Then you will encourage agriculture, 
protect the tenant, benefit the land- 
‘lord and bring progress and prosper- 
ity into the country. 

Let us analyze for a few minutes 
the workings of such an act. In the 
first place, the landlord has the farm, 
and under the present conditions is 
either farming it himself or share 
renting, and possibly at a disadvan- 
|tage to both the renter and himself 
owing to the uncertainty of any long 
|term of tenancy. However, he nat- 
|urally seeks to obtain as good a ten- 
ant as it is possible to get, and when 
this is accomplished the work usually 
commences for the ensuing year. 

Now with the “Compensation and 
| Dilapidation Act” in operation, the 
|requirements of each party in the 
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for subscription to The Progressive Farmer 


Postoffice 


Be sure to write plainly and if a renewal give name exactly as it appears on your 
label on page 1 each week. 


first would be to employ an agricul- 
tural valuer, one each of their own 
choice, to ascertain and make note 
'of the existing conditions on the 
farm upon the tenant’s entry, as to 
| buildings, fences, water courses, 
| roads, cleanness of the land from 
weeds, brush, stumps, etc., crops if 
any,—and in general the condition of 
the farm’s fertility for the ensuing 
year’s prospect. This once done, the 
task is left to the tenant with the 
exception that the cost of all perma- 
nent improvements should, through a 
written agreement be borne by the 


tion as same was upon his entry as 
tenant, then he is subjecting himself 
to the Dilapidation Act and is there- 
by making himself liable to have to 
pay for such dilapidations as may be 
similarly assessed by the appointed 
valuers at the expiration of his term 
of tenancy. 


Furthermore such a law protects 
the tenant from being discharged 
from his term of tenancy on the farm 
without reasonable and due cause. 
For instance, should the landlord 
wish to increase the tenant’s rent af- 
ter he had labored to build up the 
fertility of the farm through earn- 
est striving and honest toil, the land- 
lord could only do so by paying in 
full any compensation that was just- 
ly due the tenant for such improve- 
ments, thereby financially benefiting 
and enabling him to either retake 
the farm at the higher rent or move 
to new quarters according as his 
judgment or knowledge of agricul- 
ture may direct him. 


This system, to say nothing at all 
of the educational uplift to the ten- 
ant and his family through a better 
understanding of agriculture gained 
from practical experience and 
through compensation received for 
improved methods employed, kindles 
and stimulates the tenant’s capaci- 
ties to larger activity, plants his feet 
on new ground, and brings the great- 
est need in agriculture—“intensive 
rather than extensive farming,” 
thereby causing the valley of past 
subordination to bud and blossom as 
the rose. WM. R. DEWHURST. 

Cluster Springs, Va. 





The men who lead are the men who read. 








Saturday, September 9, 1916] 
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How Weed Seeds Are Scattered 





Article No. 37on “Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know” 











By Tait Butler 














HE seeds of plants are great 

travelers, being scattered in an 

interesting and bewildering mul- 
titude of ways. Plants live to pro- 
duce seeds that their existence on 
earth may be continued. The seeds 
having been produced, must reach 
suitable soil or conditions for growth. 
Many more seeds are produced than 
find these suitable conditions for 
growth, as is generally the case in 
the production of both plants and 
animals. Nature produces an abun- 
dance of seed to make it more prob- 
able that some of them will find con- 
ditions suitable for growth. In the 
struggle for reproduction or life, 
many seeds are aided in finding suit- 


able distribution and conditions for 
growth by various natural means; 
while others are scattered by man 


and his various activities. Unless we 
give some study to the various ways 
in which weed seeds are scattered we 
are apt to overlook many ways of pre- 
venting their spread; or we may even 
aid in the scattering of these seeds 
unknowingly. 


Agencies That Scatter Weed Seeds 


HE following 
ways in which 
scattered: 


the 
are 


are some of 
weed seeds 


1. By the wind. 
2. By water 
3. By the sowing with other seeds. 
4. In hay and other feeds. 
5. With nursery stock. 
6. By domestic animals. 
7. By birds and other wild animals. 
8. In manures. 
9. By wagon, railroad and boat. 
10. By man, on his clothing or oth- 
erwise. 


Perhaps the greatest aids to the 
spread of weed seeds in the South 
are our neglected roadsides, ditch 
banks, borders of fields and especial- 
ly the uncultivated patches and our 
so-called pastures. Weeds grow in 
all these places and are generally al- 
lowed to mature their seeds unmo- 
lested, to be scattered broadcast by 
numerous agencies and increase the 
cost of cultivation or lower the quali- 
ty of products the following year. 

The wind is an important agency in 
distributing weed seeds. Some seeds 
are light and easily moved, while in 
other cases the entire plants or por- 
tions of them may be blown consider- 
able distances. But there are special 


provisions of nature which aid the 
movement of seeds by the wind. 
Some seeds like the cottonwood, 
milkweeds and thistles have attached 
a downy parachute which causes 
them to be carried high and far, even 
by a gentle breeze. Others have 
winged appendages like the maple 
and basswood which cause them to 


be easily blown from place to place. 
Water is an agent which plays an 
important part in scattering weed 
seeds. There are the same adapta- 
tions of nature to aid the carrying of 
seeds by water as to aid in their 
movement by the wind. Seeds like 
the docks, for example, have corky, 
thin wings which not only aid in their 
movement by the wind, but also 
cause them to float on the water 


Do Not Plant Weeds With Your 
Crops 


ERHAPS the most important 

means by which weed seeds are 
scattered, as affects the farmer, is by 
the sowing of seeds contamitiated or 
adulterated by the seeds of trouble- 
some weeds. The extent to which 
the seeds sold for sowing are mixed 
witk weed seeds astonishing and 
the damage thus done can scarcely 
be overestimated. The only remedy 
at present is for the purchaser of 
seeds to demand a sample 


is 


purchasing and then have this sample 
examined by 
partments 


state or National 


of agriculture, most of 





before 


de- 


which “now do such work free of 
charge. Cheat seed in oats and dod- 
der and dock seeds in clover seed are 


common examples 
apt to 
weeds of many 
and even some 
may contain 


Southern hays are 
adulterated with 
kinds. Poultry feeds 
of the mixed feeds 
weed seeds from the 
screenings which are likely to en- 
ter into their composition. Johnson 
grass, wild carrot, ragweed and many 
other 


be badly 


weeds are scattered through 
the use of hays containing these 
plants. Nut grass and other weeds 
have often been introduced on to a 
farm in nursery stock. Many of the 
small, hard seeds are not crushed by 
the animals which eat them and re+ 


main unaffected by the digestive pro- 
thus passing out with the 
droppings to find the most favorable 
conditions for growth. 

Birds probably destroy more weed 
seeds than they scatter, but never- 
theless they often fly long distances 
and may thus scatter in their drop- 
pings a variety of weed seeds over 
a very large area. 

Where weeds abound in fodders 
and their seeds are fed with grains, 
stable manure is a very effective way 


cesses, 


of spreading weed seeds, because 
seeds that escape destruction by 
heating or decay find the very best 


conditions possible for their germfha- 
tion and growth. 

Composting largely destroys weed 
seeds, but irf the process a large part 
of the value of the manure is lost, so 
it is of doubtful wisdom to compost 
manure to destroy weed seeds. 

Many bad weeds are introduced by 
the railroads. Their seeds are drop- 
ped along the right-of-way and are 
spread to adjoining fields. Along the 
wagon roads of the South, weeds of 
all sorts abound and are allowed to 
grow unmolested to become scattered 
over the cultivated fields. Traffic in 
materials containing weeds or weed 
seeds by wagon, railroad trains and 
boats carry materials which may con- 
tain weed seeds long distances. 

There is probably no more interest 
ing or effective provision of nature 
for the scattering of weed seeds than 
shown in the large numbers of plants 
which have teeth, hooks and other 
means of attaching themselves to the 
coats of animals and to the clothing 


of man. Burs, Spanish needles, beg- 
garlice and a large variety of other 


weeds are apt to be carried long dis- 
tances by means of these special pro- 


visions for attaching themselves to 
various objects. 

A weed is a plant out of place. A 
plant may, therefore, be a weed in 


one place and a useful plant in_an- 


other. The vetches (tares) in wheat 
are weeds, but when sowed with oats 
or wheat for hay or for the purpose 
of enriching the soil they are most 
useful plants. Sweet clover was Jong 
regarded as a weed in the North, 
while it was serving a most useful 


purpose as a forage plant and soil 
restorer in certain parts of the South. 

The losses caused by weeds in les- 
sening the value of products, increas- 
ing the cost of cultivation and de- 
creasing yields are so tremendous as 
to defy computation, and yet we do 
little or nothing in the South to pre- 
vent their spread. A careful study of 
the means by which weed seeds are 
seattered the first step towards 
lessening their prevalence and the in- 
jury they do. 
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ALMOST 

My friend Otto Kleen, who lives over back 
of the ridge, was telling me about his 
daughter’s wedding, 

Dose Irish make me sick,’’ he said; alvays 
talking aboudt vat greadt fighders dey are. 
Vhy, at Hilda’s vedding de odder nighd, dot 
drunken Tim ©’Toole butted in, und me und 
mein bruder und mein Uncle Hans und mein 
frient, Fritz Kuntz—-vhy, ve pretty near 
kicked him oudt of der house.’’—The South- 
ern Homeseeker. 

Try a patch of clover this fall. 
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HIS LETTER—MY ANSWER 











= E is an old saying that example is 
better than precept and in advising the 
readers of this paper to advertise we are not | 
telling them to do something that we our- Adler’s Great 
selves don’t do. - 
Up in New York City there is a great little Organ Bar ain 
paper called Printers’ Ink—considered the Sa e 
best of its kind published and eagerly read av ves 34 i3 
by the advertising fraternity. 
Not long ago I wrote a double page spread bo coupon at once 
: e i ae : pon cae se yore: Nee for details of this great 
for Printers’ Ink telling about The rogres- offer and attractive or- 
sive Farmer’s standing in the South and gan book, showing 
why aavereeers should use it. : aye ys Bg 
Soon after’ its appearance, Mr. A. E, home and church. 
Sands, advertising manager of Henry Sonne- After you see the 
— & Co., in Baltimore, wrote me the fol- ee oe ae 
lowing letter: | § choice ond we’ ~ shiv g 
“Out home I was reading your double your organ direct trom 
page spread in the current issue of Printer’s a 30 Da Adler Face Winner of Hi ghort Prise 
; : ; bs evita. Sen Free Trial. at St.Louis '¢ Fair 
Ink. I made a memorandum to write you | 
today because I want to congratulate you on | We Don’t Ask For naianee 
ate sets Saeco se eee Payment or Security 
as ) ecessary for y os ~ 
sonally. Anybody who knows you could see | benpmeny ee See See 
the Martinique all over the advertisement | organ credit ter 4 
just about the way perspiration decorates terest, or returnit at our expense. Investigate! 
our Baltimoreans when it is 100 per cent 
humidity and 99 in the shade. 
“IT just got your letter of the 9th. Wish 


you would keep rolling this idea of statistics 



















in your mind, You are a natural born sales- 
man and I know that if you were promoting . ain 
the sale of Styleplus Clothes you would do it Adi r G t P 3 
with a big augur.” e Ss rea 1ano a 
To his letter I made the following an- Saves Yot You $4 285° 
swer and it tickled my big boss (Mr. Poe) | =F 
so much he has instructed me to run it in " The Adler from Factory 
my “Business Talks’: i i. to Home Selling Plan 
“While I greatly appreciate the compli- 
ment bestowed upon me in your letter of 
August 11th, it is so remindful of a story 
they used to tell on a fellow in my old heme 
town that I have gotta tell it to you. Not to } ures of all styles. Send 
do so would be for me to be guilty of rank s 4 
conceit. the onein which you are 
“This is the story: _— —we'll ship it 
“Jim Turner was a “landed man,” but he Winner of Gold Medal 
was as ugly as home-made sin. His neck at National Conser- t re 
hagas were bony and batty, his figure. wan | ican Sean are or 
é s vere , Ss € ry, yure y | * 
fe eae, a ecurity. Use it for 30days, just as if it was your 
long and gaunt and he was anything but at- penn oe At ior eit on ous libewal credit plan, 
tractive to the fairer sex. Though Jim had without interest, or return at our expense. 
money, and tried to matry every girl in the | ocean, ee ae cae — = pegs - 
county, they all turned him down. hat 
“ ‘a ; > aes take advantage of our one. f 5. costs Cc. L. 
In the same county there lived an old you nothing to FIN ADLER 
maid, Miss Sue Freeman, who had long since send the coupon. ene President, 
given up all hope of being married. While - Adler Mfg.Co. 


Cc. L. ADLER, Pres., 
Adler Mfg. Co., s 


folks loved 
everybody 


Miss Sue and knew she 
had to admit that she 


was good, 
was ugly. 
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5526 W. Chestaut St., 

















“There came a time, then, when Jim was Louisville, Louisville, — 
at his rope’s end and asked Miss Sue to Ky. fal One Book Ti Piano Books C 
marry him. Miss Sue felt the same way | os Mark witich you desire. 
about it and took him. | 

“For quite a while after they were mar- | a 
ried Jim made ardent love. He would slip | 
his arm around her waist and holding her | Namerecoceeroccovsccrcerrserecsss serereseusececsesooeres 
close would say, ‘Sue, you are the sweetest, | 
the prettiest, the best looking girl that ever | 
blessed a man.’ Addr 

“Under this gentle care old Miss Sue be- ( 
gan to pick up considerably. Her eyes got 
brighter, the roses came back to her cheeks | 
and she really did improve a lot! Folks all A Ti S e 
around noticed it and commented on it. V 

“But there came @ time when things Ime a er im 
didn’t break right for Jim: Cholera got his 
hogs, rain caught his hay, drouth ruined 
his corn, his pastures failed and the _ boll Household Work 
weevil ate his cotton, 

“During all these troubles, Jim uninten- That’e 20 Male Team Borax! 
tionally forgot to pét Miss Sue and the little 
old ‘lady began to wilt. Mechanically (and | 
maybe man-like) Jim noticed this and call- | In the Laundry. " 
ed a doctor. The doctor came and finding | Borax makes quick washings 
nothing reaily wrong with Miss Sue told Jim pS : 
that there wasn’t anything the matter ex- and cleanings. It dissolves the 
— hee he (Jim) wasn't petting her like soap — loosens dirt — does away 
ne used to. ° ° 

“Thoroughly ashamed of himself, Jim re- with hard rubbing, softens the 
solved to do better and that night when he water, kills germs and odors, 
put away his mules he started to the house e : * 
to make amends. He found Miss Sue stand- whitens the clothing, brightens 
i on the dose: porch unde . the morning colors and prevents woolens from 
g , vines ooking mighty onesome and . . © 
nale and tired. Inspired, Jim skipped up the shrinking. Saves sewing and 
oo held her in his arms and told her that mending, too. Your clothes stay 
old sweet story once again 4 : * 

‘Sue, you are the sweetest, the prettiest whole after being washed with 
and the best looking girl that ever blessed a 
man,’ | 

“Reaching down for her apron and bring- | 20 Mule Team Bor2x 
ing it to her eves Miss Sue buried her face 
on his manly chest and sobbed: ‘Jim Turner, | 
you are an awful liar, but I do love to hear | ‘In the Kitchen 
you tell it.’ E, . n 

“While I love to ane you congraiee as Borex is valuable in washing 
on my salesmanship, feel much like Miss : 

Sue felt, for I know I am not all you say I | dishes. It cuts grease from pots, 
am. pans and china, makes glassware 

Tre — : al . is TE . 

A ei Me . cometienen thine and silverware sparkle. It also 
The Progressive Farmer is er mis- saves the hands from injury that 
take not to get @ better man than am to ; = 
represent it. When I say this, God’s my would be caused by caustic wash 


witness, I am not fishing for further compli- 


ing powders. 


ments. I mean it. I truly and honestly be- | 
lieve that it is the most remarkable pubii- For sale by all dealers 
cation in America. I don't believe that any 
publication of any kind is as near and dear 


20 MULE TEA AM J 


to its readers. From Virginia to Texas and 
from Kentucky to the Gulf, the better class 
of white farmers speak of it as ‘our paper 
and, by golly, it IS their paper. They are 
getting from it more individually than the 
individual stockholders of the paper are get- 
ting. It sometimes peeves me with my own 
bosses the way they spend every dollar they 
make in making the paper better and trying 
to give the farmer more, 

“IT have been with them six years, and 
I know about all they have gotten out of it 
is a living and the indirect profit that comes 
from the increased value of its franchise, 
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good-will and unequalled standing and in- 
fluence, 
“The other Southern publishers are milk 
ing their papers for all they are worth and po WASHER. 
riding around in automobiles while all of us se - 
on The Progressive Farmer are walking. Cleans autos quickly, yet ava a 
“Yet, Mr, Sands, the owners of The Pro- plies dips as race “3 oes Splendid 
gressive Farmer are doing what is, in the $3.50. Samp e auto Px ae tel k teste nse 
long run, best. They are building on a good ee Se oney backs 
foundation and know that some day they . ve ° 
will have completely overcome unfair com- H. B. RUSLER Mig. Co., Johnstown, Ohio. 
etitioaw and won a permanent victory. Then — : F Cn 
oe will an eae: bof epi , i The man who’s wise will advertise. 










C. A. SHOOP, Secretary 


You have the vines left. 


b is to hog down 


on’t feed your hogs on peanuts. 


Packers 


iscriminate against sections where the practice 


fe peanut crop. This is done because unless hogs 


are finished off with other feeds it makes it makes the flesh too oily. 


Is it wise to feed a vegetable oil worth 90c. per gallon to an animal that 
will be worth several cents per pound less because of such feeding ? 


The thing to do, my friend, is to pick your peanuts and sell them to 
buyers for human food, and to be crushed. 


They are the equal to alfalfa in food value. 


If you need protein, buy peanut meal from the oil mills—get the nutriment without the oil—make pork 
that packers will not discriminate against. 


Let It Pay for Itself 


Every time 200 bags have been picked the 
price of the Benthall is saved. Instead of hav- 
ing to pay out half the crop for hand-picking 
you and your boys can pick the crop and have 
fun doing it—keep the wages yourself. You 
are not dependent upon help. 

This machine has saved millions of dollars 
for Southern farmers. How in the world can 
any man afford to “hand-pick” his crop, or 
feed it to hogs, when picking and selling the 
crop will bring him so much more 

Man, don’t you know that peanut meal is 
selling at $40 or more per ton; and oil is bring- 
ing a big price? 

Then, why don’t you pick your peanuts and 
get the big profits? 


Hand Picking Must Go! 


If you pick by hand you are losing half your 
crop—burning it up, just asif you held a light- 
ed match to it! 

On every 200 bags of peanuts picked by 

. hand $350 is lost that this machine would 
save. The cost of hand-picking on such 

a crop is $80. The waste on account 

™ of birds and _ stealing amounts 

* to $70. You lose %c per pound 

® by not getting them off to 


*s.- SOLD ON A GUARANTEE 


Cc. A. SHOOP, % 
Secretary, a 


BENTHALL 
MACHINE fall. 
Co., ® 
106 Shoop St. s 
Suffolk, Va. 


x early 
Send full particulars on how ~~ 
to double my peanut profits Also 
catalog. And quote prices on the 
Senthall “the Peanut Picker that 
ae : c 99 
pays for itself. 


market early. That means $100. Not getting 
the field cleared early to admit hogs loses $25. 
Losing. the. vines means a loss of $75. This 
makes $350 that is actually lost on every two 
hundred bags of goobers that are hand-picked. 
Now, the question is, Mr. Farmer, can you 
keep on harvesting peanuts at such a loss? 


Not a Thresher that Cracks Nuts— 
Ruins Vines—But a Picker that 
Really Picks 


I want to put a Benthall Peanut Picker on 
your farm and let the profits pay for it. 

The Benthall is a real picker—not a thresher. 

The vines are fed to the machine ust as grain 
is fed to a threshing machine. The result is 
that the peanuts are picked off the vines with- 
out injury to the shell. It doesn’t crack the 
nuts so they will not keep. The product is 
superior to the average hand-picked nut. 
Moreover, the Benthall picks cowpeas. 

The Benthall picks the Virginia and Spanish 
varieties equally well. And it doesn’t grind the 
vines to smithereens. The Benthall picks the 
nuts as delicately as the human fingers. Con- 
trast it with the heavy machines 
that “thresh” them Such threshers 
require excessive power—crack the 
nuts and grind the vines to smither- 
eens so that they are unfit for feed. 


poses 
ee 
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I sell every machine on an iron-clad guarantee of sat- 
SS isfaction, or your money refunded. Get full particulars 

about my offer and pick the crop in your section this 
Don’t put it off but write for my booklet and 
full information now before it is too late. In spite 
of an overwhelming demand I am still filling 
orders promptly. 


*‘ C. A. SHOOP, Sec’y, 


‘s, Benthall Machine en 
err Spoon Se strech S KE OLK 2 VA. 
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Mule-Power or 4 to 6-Horse Power 
Operates the Benthall 


It is not necessary to have a big cumbersome 
engine that’s expensive to operate in order to. 
pick the peanut crop. 


This machine is so perfect that it requires 
minimum.horse power. Most every farmer 
has a gasoline engine that can run the outfit. 
From 4 h.p. to 6 h.p. will operate it satisfac- 
torily. 


Think what mechanical perfection ‘this 
means when threshers require from 10 h.p. 
to 16 h.p. 


Big Profits Picking for Others 


Many young men have made their start in 
life operating a Benthall. Doing custom work 
they have made the nest-egg that bought their 
farms. There are more peanuts being planted 
this year than ever. There’s a big opportunity 
for men to make more money picking peanuts 
and pay for the machine out of the profits. 
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